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FOR VICTORY OVER NAZISM—FASCISM 


Office at New York, N. T., under the 


Mey 


Lewis Stalls, Strike Continue 


Join Wage 


Drive, CIO 


Bids Min ers, Railmen 


By. Alan Max 
(Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—Squarely meeting the wage 


crisis which now endangers 


the war effort, the CIO con- 


vention today called for a new stabilization policy that would 
end the outworn “Little Steel” formula and would help the 


Allied Agreement 
_ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2-— 
Following is the text of the reso- 
lution on the United Nations 


conference as adopted by the 
CIO Convention here today. 
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Allied European 
Sroup to Meet 


expected to hold its first meeting 
here late this month, diplomatic 
quarters said today, and to establish 
permanent headquarters with a staff 


ence as soon as Eden returns, and 
Churchill may make a short interim 
statement previously. 


drive for victory. 

At the same time, the convention. 
issued an urgent appeal to the rail- 
road workers and to the coal miners 
to join thtm in the campaign to 
secure. a revision of the national 
wage policy without any interrup- 
tion of the flow of war goods. 
Sharing the spotlight with the 
proposal on the wage problem, was 
the convention’s quick reaction to 
the news from Moscow. In a 
special and speedily prepared reso- 
lution, thé CIO hailed the “inspir- 
pa a a ne ena 

For feature stories and Grop- 
per sketches on the CIO Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, see page 5. 


conference” and pledged to help in- 
sure the carrying out of the agree- 
The impact of the Moscow con- 


many references to it by delegates 


‘|discussing other resolutions in the 


course of the day. 
SCORES CONGRESS 


The résolution on a national wage 
policy charged Congress with 
sabotaging the President's stabiliza- 
tion program and, in view of Con- 
gress’ refusal to keep prices in 
check, called for elimination of the 
“Little Steel” formula. 

It declared that the “processes of 
collective bargaining must be freed 
to secure the elimination of in- 
equalities’ and inequities and to 
bring about, where feasible, indus- 
try-wide stabilization of wage 
structures on the basic principle of 
equal pay for the same work.” 

A policy of vigorous price control 
and overall rationing and a proper 
tax policy must accompany such a 
wage policy, the convention de- 
clared. 

In view of the references to the 
War Labor Board in the resolution 
adopted yesterday on the no-strike 
pledges and in a special resolution 
on the WLB, which it is understood 
will be presented later, today’s ac- 
tion was, in effect, a demand for 
lifting the present restrictions upon 
the War Labor Board and for a 
revision of its policies. 

Unanimous adoption of the wage 
resolution followed a discussion in 
which many delegates took part. 
President Murray declared that 
there was something “radically 
wrong” when 61.8 per cent of the 
population makes under $2,500 a 
year while big corporations are 
making “extortionate” war profits. 
He drew a graphic picture of the 
case of a typical steel worker, one 
Glenn Spielman of Mansfield, Ohio, 
whose income in 1942 was slightly 
above $2,500 and whose expenses 
for the barest necessities and taxes 


(Continued on Page 5) . 


ments on hastening the end of the 8 
war and on post-war collaboration. 


was also evidenced in the 


ing decisions of the historic Moscow ill 


convention. at the Hotel Bellevue Stratford, 
representatives of unions with a membership 
which brings together delegates from all parts of the coun 
duce goods and deliver them to world war fronts. 


ClO National Convention Swings Into Action 
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Labor hammers out a war polley—Above, CIO President Philip Murray, speaking at the national CIO 

Iphia. Behind him are members of the executive board, 
over 5,000,009. Below,.a general view of the convention 
try, spokesmen for organized workers who pro- 


‘= 7% — | custodian of all the mines. 


ment property, by order of the 
. Production everywhere 


2.— With 


Despite President Roosevelt's 
back - to- work ultimatum to the 


The committee was subject to im- 
mediate call, however, as Lewis was 
in conference with Fuel Arminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes, whom the 
President appointed as government 


PRODUCTION AT STANDSTILL 
The nation’s coal mines were fly- 
ing the Stars and Stripes today, 
the symbol that they are govern- 


—Daily Worker Photos 


Heavy Voting 
In Early Hours 


By Mac Gordon 


New York City’s eligible voters 
turned out in moderately heavy 
numbers while the upstate trek to 
the polls was somewhat thinned by 
rainy weather, early reports of yes- 
terday’s balloting in the Empire 
State indicated. 

According to early tabulations 
about the normal percentage of reg- 
istered voters cast their votes. The 
early morning vote was particularly 
heavy in Brooklyn and Queens 
where many war workers voted be- 
fore going to work. In Manhattan, 
the early vote was light, while in 
the Bronx it was fairly heavy. 
The influx of women into war in- 
dustry was reflected in the extreme- 
ly heavy early-morning -vote of 
women. 

The Lt. Governorship race in New 
York between Gen. William N. 
Haskell, Democrat and Joe R. Han- 
ley, Republican, held the center of 
interest in the nation because it was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Stettinius Lauds Red Army in 
Greeting Soviet Friendship Rally 


Tribute to the “sustained offensive 


“It gives me particular pleasure 
to avail myself of this historic oc- 
casion, the celebration of the tenth 


Red 


it 
i 
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battle fronts for the attainment of 
our immediate goal, the utter de- 
struction of the forces of aggres- 
sion. — 

“The joint sacrifices and military 
efforts made during the war assure 
victory and further emphasize our 


determination to do all in our power 


to enlarge and continue this co- 
operation in bringing to the world 
an era of peace based on 
and mutual respect for all - 
loving people.” 

The Madison Square Garden 
meeting, which climaxes a three- 
day congress celebrating the an- 
niversary on November 6, 7 and 8, 
will constitute one of the most dra- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Allies Unhinge Nazi 
Mountain Line in Italy 


Urge Senate Back 
Four-Power Pact 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—Senator 
Sheridan Downey of California 
Democrat, today gave the Senate a 
chance to terminate its lengthy and 
pointless post-war debate and adopt 
a simple, common-sense resolution 
approving the historic agreements 
reached at Moscow and recommend- 
ing that they be incorporated in 
definite treaties. 


Downey formally introduced this 
proposal after a grave danger had 
developed that this obvioys alterna- 
tive to both the Conn resolution 


ocrat, said yesterday that he strong- 
ly favored having the Senate en- 
dorse the four-power declaration 
issued at Moscow. 

Reporters buttonholing Senators 
could hardly find anyone who would 
vote against such a resolution. 


CONNALLY STUBBORN 


But Senator Tom Connally, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, was unwilling to 
cooperate in a move to have the 
language or the sense of the Moscow 
declaration substituted for his own 
resolution. 


And some Senators in the Burton- 
Ball - Hatch - Hin group favoring 
stronger language began to be afraid 
that defeatists like Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana would argue 
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ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, Algiers, Nov. 2 (UP).— 
Smashing to the crests of Massico and Matese mountains in 
bloody fighting, Allied Fifth Army troops have pierced and 
“unhitched” the Germian lines in western Italy and brought 
the vital Venafro hinge of the front under fire, it was an- 

—@nounced today. 


Official reports said British troops 
had won most of the top of 2,600- 
foot Mt. Massico in a four-mile 
drive along the Tyrrhenian, captur- 
ing Casanova, while Americans on 
the Fifth’s inland flank gained sev- 
eral miles and control of the greater 
part of the Matese range, which 
soars to a 6,700-foot pinnacle on 
Mt. Miletto. 

From these heights, gained at an 
admitted heavy cost in casualties, 
Allied guns dominated all remain- 
ing German positions on the “Little 
Rommel Line” from Venafro to the 
sea, and an Allied spokesman said 
the line was “very severely shaken 
and a little unhitched.” ae 


PIERCE NAZI DEFENSES 


With the German defenses pierced 
in the two mountain sectors, a 
third Fifth Army column, consist- 
ing of Americans, was pushing 
north and northwest of captured 
Teano, in the center of the western 
line, and had occupied what was 
described as important high ground. 

On the other side of the massive 
Matese range, Eighth Army troops 
advance westward 


point of the German line and only 
11 miles from Venafro. All along 
their front to the Adriatic, Gen. 
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day to bring back a report on the 
situation. Presumably they wiil 
meet to heat a report on the talks 
with Ickes. 

Ickes warned that unless output 
4s quickly resumed the government 
may have to institute a share-the- 
coal. program. He froze some 
2,000,000 tons of coal in transit and 


Failure to agree and continued 
interruption of production may lead 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vin- 
son to use his Presidentially-con- 
ferred authority to withhold the 
union’s dues-check-off funds, can- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Marines Fan Out 

In Bougainville 
ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, South- 
west Pacific, Wednesday, Nov. 3 
(UP).—Americans Marines swarm- 
ed over mountainous Bougainville 
today after their surprise invasion 
of the strategic island, fanning out 
through tropical forests and along 


jungle trails in operations designed 
trap thousands of Japanese 


outfiank the important Buin area, 
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Nazis Report Soviet 
Landing in 


Crimea 


LONDON, Nov. 2 (UP). 


— Soviet troops streaming 


across the broad Nogaisk Steppe today captured the his- 
torie town of Kakhovka on the Dnieper, only 42 miles up 


the river from the Black Sea port of Kherson, a Soviet com- 


A 
i 


iclared that the “consequences 
the close solidarity established be- 
tween the Allied and United Nations 
will soon be felt ... decisions 2 
™ | reached deal a heavy blow 
isthmus leading . 6k” Batttiste ctcasegiile 
Within the Dnieper Bend, north hose principal hope is based on 
of the Nogaisk battlefields, Soviet prolonging the war.” . 
forces captured a number of in- United Press dispatches from 
habited places including the rail Moscow said that the special edi- 
station of Miloradovka, 52 miles tion - for Pravda was unusual, in 
southwest of Dniepropetrovsk. - jview of the paper scarcity. Izvestia, 
Miloradovka is only the government 
northeast of . Krivoi ‘Red Star, 
the Moscow - broadcast de news 
said, Red Army forces 


said, was a chaotic mass of boats, 
barges and pontoons by which the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Of French 


First Meeting Today 


Assembly 


ALGIERS, Nov. 2 (UP)—The! 
French Consulate Assembly will 
convene tomorrow for the first 
time with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
co-chairman of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, sched- 
uled to deliver the major address 
on French policy in the war. 

The assembly is a limited parlia- 
mentary body to serve until a gen- 
eral election can be held in France. 

Among the former deputies se- 
lected as delegates to the assembly 
were: Socialists — Vincent Auriol, 
Pierre Bloch, Felix Gouin, Juste 
Evard, Eugene Fromeni and A. N. 
Communists — Andre 


of the Free French Movement in 
Canada immediately after France 
was occupied, will be the only 
woman member of the assembly as 
one of the twelve delegates repre- 
senting resistance movements out- 
side France. 
‘Responsible French sources said 
Henri Torres, the Free French 
writer, would be named delegate 
from the French colony in the 
United States. 
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African chieftain from Senegal, 
will be a delegate to the assembly, 
Political groups met yesterday 


Deputies to sit in the assembly. A 
Socialist group voted to attempt 
formation after France is liberated 
of a single proletarian party includ- 
ing the Communists. 
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infantry have snapped 


On the 
War Fronts 


penned up 


to lose them in a trap. 
3 Be that as it may, the 


THE TRAP 
IS SPRUNG 


THe VETERAN COMMANDER 
ENERAL TOLBUKHIN'S tanks, cavalry and motorized 


shut the Crimean trap after 


a spectacular march of 100 miles from Melitopol to 
Perekop and Armyansk in nine days. In one sector the 
advance registered 64 miles in three days. 

The Crimea has been bottled up, 
although, of course, we have no way of 
telling how many combat troops are 


in it. It is obvious that Field 


Marshal von Mannstein dispatched a 
number of his fighting divisions from the 
Crimea to the region of Melitopol two weeks ago because 
it was logical for him to prefer to lose them in battle than 


Crimea is doomed, and this 


means that pretty soon Soviet planes will be poised 


within 130 miles of Odessa and within 150-175 miles from 


the mouths of the Danube. 


Furthermore, the seizure by the Red Army of the 
entire stretch of the Nogaisk Steppe (which is imminent) 


1 will bring Soviet vanguards to the Kinburn Peninsula 


whose western tip is only 


flanked from the south. 


efforts to keep that second 


In connection with this 


KA oe eb hh ta rile 


linking Nikolaev directly 


by as we climb laboriously 
to the next. 


Rabaul. Our guess is no. 
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38 miles from Odessa and 


which forms the southern shore of the Dnieper Lagoon. 
Thus Kherson, Nikolaev and the Bug will be deeply 


The great battle of Krivoi Rog is well in its second 
week. The Germans are obviously making superhuman 


Soviet trap from shutting on 


them. So far they have succeeded. 


trap, the question of whether 


Znamenka is a bottleneck or not looms pretty large and 
we are being beset (in our weakened condition) by 
heavy mail asking us what we know about a railroad 


with the Odessa-Znamenka 


line, either at Kolossovka or Voznesenka. 

Now here is the dope: 
map (supplement to the big railroad guide) published 
in 1938 (and corrected by experts up to 1941) vors or 
snow such A Line. An excellent general Soviet map in 
dur possession DOES NOT SHOW SUCH A LINE (1937). Bar- 
tholomew’s Map of Europe DOES NOT SHOW SUCH A LINE. 
The latest Esso War Map, prepared under the supervision 
of a man who knows his stuff, DOES NOT SHOW SUCH A LINE. 
The only map which, to our knowledge, shows this line, 
is Bartholomew's Automobile Map of Eastern Europe. One 
‘| of our correspondents points to one of PM's maps as well 
as to a National Geographic Map, which both show such 
a line. Well, PM maps are often slightly on the fantastic 
side. Of course N. G. carries weight and sets us doubting. 

The fact is that there is no way of knowing. The 
line may have been built by the Germans during the war. 
In any case it wann is not a powerful line. 


the official Soviet railroad 


LLIED TROOPS are biting their way forward steadily 

in their attack on the Massico line. The discourag- 

ing thing is that there are a score such lines between the 
present one and the line of the Po and that time is slipping 


from one rung of the ladder 


7 = 


UR TROOPS have landed on Bougainville Island in 
the Solomons, thus making a big jump forward in 
the direction of Rabaul. It will be interesting to see 
whether or not the Japanese will send their Navy out 
into battle now that we are practically smack up against 


conference. 


Moscow Agreement Hailed 
By Gov't, Allied Leaders 


Spokesmen for the United Nations and for the United 
aa’ were virtually unanimous yesterday in their praise 
of the five pacts which arose out of the Wan Moscow 


| As Secretary of State Cordell Hull, one of the partici- 


4h ao + -ey 


pants, told reporters in Moscow 
the pacts would “shape the course 
of the world for many years,” his 
‘deputy in Washington, Acting Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., declared in Washington 
that the “American people owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Hull 
for his magnificent contribution to 
the success of the Moscow confer- 
ence.” 

Secretary of Navy Frank Knox 
‘hailed the agreements as “all-out 
Victories” which would both “unify 
the Allied nations” and “undermine 
the morale” of the Germans and 
Japanese. Mr. Hull, said Knox, had 
achieved “the most o n suc- 
cess of his notable career” in nego- 
tlating these pacts. 
| The chairmen of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committees of the two houses, 
‘Senator Tom Connally and Rep. Sol 
Bloom, both praised the results of 
the conference. Connally noted that 
the pacts “express our war policies” 
and also our policies “respecting 
post- -war peace and security from 
aggression.” Bloom hailed the “at- 
‘mosphere of mutual confidence and 
understanding.“ 


EXILED LEADERS REJOICE 


Dr. A. London, ambassador in 
Washington of the Dutch govern- 


of the Moscow conference demon- 
strate a perfect unity regarding all 
questions of major political impor- 
tance,” 

Mr. London added that he 
thought this “momentous achieve- 
ment would be hailed in all the 
occupied countries as definitely seal- 


ing the doom of Germany and its 
satellites.” 


ington, Hendrik de Kauffman, em- 
phasized that 


not please Mr. Hitler and his 
henchmen, but they will be a source 


other occupied countries.” 
Similarly, Czechoslovak ambassa- 
dor Vladimir Hurban praised the 


occupied countries, especially the 
section on punishment of Nazi 
erſminals. He recalled the Czecho- 
slovak government’s declaration of 
June 17, 1942, following the destruc- 
tion of Lidice, “expressed very 
firmly its intention to put on trial 
before Czechoslovak courts all war 
criminals for acts committed on 
Czechoslovak soil.” 

The Greek ambassador, Cimon P. 
Diamantopoulous, and the Nor- 
wegian ambassador, Wilhelm 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, were en- 
thusiastic in their comments. 


“It is a tremendous achievement,” 


Urge Bad 


Permit Exiles’ Return 


oglio to 


+ “Milano Liberta” observes, how- 
ever, that all these measures would 
de of no avail unless the elemen- 
> ‘tary democratic liberties of free- 
dom of speech, of the press and 
association are restored to Italy 
prior to the return of these exiles. 
Making concrete suggestions to 
Badoglio the radio says: 
* “All political emigrants should 
de asked to return home, since the 
juclical and administrative meas- 
ures of the fascist regime against 
them have been abolished. 
; 85 “Badoglio’s foreign ministry 
_ should be instructed to take con- 
erete steps through the Italian 
- consulates and diplomatic repre- 


Third, the Italian government 

mould send transport planes to the 

1 of the free countries for 

all political exiles engaged in lead- 
* political aetivities.” 


1.261 NaziFighters 
5 Downed im Oct. 


LONDON, Nov. 2 (UP). — v. 8. 


so 


damaged a record total of 1,261 
fighter planes during Oc- 
and, teaming with Marauder 
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e was more than 2,500 tons 
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(By Wireless to inter-Continent News) 

BERNE, Nov. 2.—Radio “Milano Liberta,” speaking for 
the Italian democratic parties in Italy, yesterday called upon 
1 Badoglio to take conerete steps making possible 
te return of thousands of Italian anti-fascist political exiles. 
The radio hailed the Marshal's recent declaration to 


Report Italian 
King, Crown 
Prince to Quit 


NAPLES, Nov. 2 (UP). — King 
Victor Emanuel and Crown Prince 
Humbert are likely to renounce 
their royal rights some time after 
the fall of Rome to permit the 


formation of an Italian repre- 
sentative government calculated to 


insure national unity, it was un- 
derstood today. 


the King Monday that there was 
growing yx ‘itical sentiment against 
him and the crown prince, was 
understood to have advised that 
Victor Emanuel remain in office 
only until Rome fell, or possibly 
until the Germans were cleared 
from Italy, so as to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a premature argument 
regarding the monarchial issue. 

Badoglio reported to the King 
Monday on his attempts to form a 
coalition government, and took the 
opportunity to tell him frankly 
that Italian liberal leaders opposed 
him and Humbert because of their 
passive acceptance of fascist rule. 
It still appears that if the king 


Marshal Pietro Badoglio, advising |. 


said the Norwegian diplomat, 
“which means everything to the 
future of the civilized world after 
the war.” 

Canadian Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King declared at Ottawa 
that the Moscow agreément “makes 
clear the determination of the 
British, Soviet, United States and 
Chinese governments that their 
wartime codperation will continue, 
not only until victory has been 
achieved and the enemy has been 
defeated and disarmed, but indef- 
initely thereafter, within a general 
international organization which 
will be open to membership by * 

peace-loving states.” 


PRESS HAILS DECISIONS 


With a unanimity never before 
achieved om any question since the 
declaration of war against the Axis 
the American press yesterday hailed 
the results of the Moscow confer- 


ence as settling the outstanding is- 
sues among the United Nations and 
establishing a basis for all-round 
military and political collaboration 
in the future. 

The New York Times declared at 
the outsét that the “results of the 
Moscow conference exceed the most 
optimistic hopes and must be hailed 
as a great victory for the United 
Nations, matching any victory yet 


said the 
Times, had been dealt to whatever 
hopes Hitler may still have enter- 
tained “of splitting the Allies and 
winning a separate peace from one 
or another of them... .” 

The New Tork Herald Tribune 
said that agreements should end 
dolish fears,” among them 
the idea of a separate peace, the 
quarrels in the Senate on the word 
“sovereignty,” as well as worries in 


ment-in-exile, said that “the results f 


iar? 


tion that all questions were dis- 
cussed; those which required it were 
given final answer; others were an- 
swered in principle or referred for 
later settlement.” 

Its editorial tended to view the 
conference as having achieved a 
give-and-take among the major 
powers, and deciared that the effect 
upon Germany and the Axis “will 
fall with a weight as immediate and 
as crushing as that of the disasters 
along the Dnieper or the bombs 
from the West.” 

The morning tabloids, the News 
and Mirror, did not comment editor- 
lally, and neither did Hearst's Jour- 
nal-American. It was clear that the 
defeatist crowd had been moment- 
arily stunned, although the Journal- 
American in highly editorialized 
news stories from Washington 
echoed the Nazi radio line that 
“Stalin had imposed his will on the 
Anglo-American powers.” 

The other metropolitan papers 
strongly endorsed the views of the 
major morning press. The Post de- 
clared that “this is not merely a 


4. 


new agreement. This is a new world. 
This changes the world as profound- 
ly as the Munich meeting changed 
it, but in the reverse direction.” This 
is our day “of rejoicing,” the Post 
concluded, “At Moscow these past 
twelve days we made our destiny 


and made it right.” 

PM in an editorial by Max Lerner 
declared that the Moscow agree- 
ments signified that “Americans— 
as the British as well—have finally 
made up their minds that they can- 
not organize a post-war Europe 
without the active participation of 
the Russians.” 

Lerner credited the “speed of the 
Russian advance on the Dnieper” 
with as having brought about the 
basic change within the United 
Nations, and concluded with the 
note of warning that of the “road 
that still lies ahead to be travelled.” 

Both the Scripps-Howard World 
Telegram and the ultra-Republican 
Sun devoted positive editorials to 
the meeting. 

At this writing, most of the out- 
of-town papers agreed with the New 
York press in general terms. The 
defeatist papers like the Chicago 
Tribune, in line with the Hearst 
press, did not react. But according 
to a CBS radio round-up the press 
as a whole considered the Moscow 
results “the greatest victory of the 


war.” 


Reconstructing Naples 


Amalgamation of 
Key Australian 
Unions Imminent 


(Cable to Allied Labor News) 

SYDNEY, Nov. 2.—Despite legal 
difficulties and bitter opposition 
from employer organizations, amal- 
gamation of unions in the muni- 
tions, metal and transport indus- 
tries are nearing completion, it was 
learned this week. 

Following endorsement of the in- 
dustrial union plan by the July con- 
vention of the Australian Council 


Moscow Parley and 
U.S. lsolationists 


By Wm. Z. Foster 

The historie decisions of the Moscow Conference have 
dealt the isolationists, defeatists and appeasers in this coun- 
try a shattering crash. Blown to bits are the whole string 
of falsehoods, coined in Goebbel’s Berlin mint, with which 
they have been so busily attacking the United Nations’ 
coalition and generally sabotaging &— 
the prosecution of the war. Gone 


are their absurd charges that the 
USSR was plot- 


vervwv Vv 


cause of reaction here and abroad, 
They do not want a quick victory 


of Trade Unions (ACTU), the Iron- 
workers and the Munition Workers 
unions will shortly form the Metal 
and Munitions Workers Union, with 
u total membership of 120,000. 

The new MMWU is expected to 
help form a Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, to be composed of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union of 
Australian Society of Engineers, the 
Blacksmiths Union, Boilermakers 
Union, Moulders Union and the 
Sheet Metal Workers, all of which 
have announced support of the 
proposed federation, The combined 
membership of these groups is 225,- 
000. 

At the same time the Australian 
Railways Union, the Tramwaymen 
and the Transport Workers met this 
week to work out details for the 
formation of a single union for the 
industry. Their combined member- 
ship is 125,000. 

“The workers want amalgama- 
tion,” Ernest Thornton, Ironwork- 
ers general secretary, told Allied 
Labor News. “More concrete steps 
towards greater unity have been 
taken in the last few months than 
in the previous twenty years.” 

He added that trade unions seek- 


ms amalgamation with other groups 


in their field should first adopt the 
general principle of industrial 


15 unionism, leaving details to be 
worked out later. 


“When union of- 


“The agreements ee 
reached in Moscow will certainly 


of satisfaction in Denmark, as in 


agreements as a good omen for the 


shed light on all of her predatory 


The Danish minister in Wash- | fae 


ordered by the Allied command 


* 


aclals start first by discussing de- 


‘tails — dues, awards, who shall be 


| Officers, etc.—nothing is achieved,” 
%, > he said. 


Meanwhile it was disclosed that 
production is continuing at record 
‘| levels, while. employers and the 
courts continue to help strike - 


™m &)|provokers by refusing redress of the 
workers“ grievances. 


when electricity was turned on. 


This was done to prevent explosion of mines which it was feared the 
Germans had attached to the light system. No explosions took place. 


Say Soviet 


Nazi Criminals to Pay, 


Scientists 


(By Wirel ss to Inter-Continent News) 


MOSCOW, Nov. 2.—The current meeting of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences heard Academician Irainin, eminent 
authority on law, read a paper on “The Responsibility of 
Hitler Germany for Crimes one Damage Caused by Her 


Aggression.” 
Academician Eugene Tarle in an 
outline of the history of Germany 


policy. “The first thing the Ger- 
mans destroy in their retreat,” said 
Academician Alexei Tolstoy in his 
report at the session, “are schools, 
scientific institutions, theatres, mu- 
seums and architectural monu- 
ments.” 

Papers read by Academiclans N. 
Burdenko, surgeon, and B. V. Vede- 
neyev, engineer, were devoted to 
the same subject. 

The general meeting of the Acad- 
emy unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution which reads: “Shocked at 
the horror of the fascist crimes, 
the scientists of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S. S. R., together 
with the entire Soviet people, ex- 
press confidence that the Hitler 
government and its agents and or- 
ganizers of the crimes of plunder 
and destruction will suffer severe 
punishment for their monstrous 
crimes. Together with the entire 
Seviet people, the scientists of the 
Soviet Union demand indemnifica- 


this country about the Soviet 
Union's future course. 
The Tribune expressed satisfac- 


tion for the damage caused by the 
fascist * 


omists, 


was reinforced by a new group of 
outstanding physicians, mathemati- 
cians, geologists, biologists, econ- 
historians and prominent, 
representatives of technology, archi- 
tecture and the arts, elected to 
membership at the general mee}- 
ing of the Academy. 
In all, 224 candidates were pro- 
posed for membership and 467 for 
corresponding members. They were 
all thoroughly discussed at sessions 
of various departments of the 
Academy and lastly at the general 
meeting. Voting by secret ballot, 
the general meeting of the Acad- 
emy elected as members 36 scien- 
tists of world-wide renown and 
recognition, among them Abram 
Alikhanov, prominent for his in- 
vestigations in cosmic radiation. 
OTHERS SELECTED 
Noteworthy is the inclusion for 
the first time of authorities on the 
history and theory of the arts. Four 
representatives from this field are 
the painter Igor Gravar, the archi- 
tects Alexei Shusev and Victoria 
Vesnia and the composer Boris 
Asafyev. 


German aggressors. 
The Soviet Academy of Sciences 


= 


Of Terror in 


Toledano Predicts End 


Argentine 


(@pecial te the Dally Worker) 


Historians elected include Doctor 


of fundamental ‘theoretical works 
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are rebuilding Naples out of the rubble left from the battle between 
Allies and Nasis. Mass evacuation of the city for a few hours was 


Information made 


ji Tit Defeats Naz! 
A Drive at Zagreb 


LONDON, Nov. 2 v. 2 (UP) ——Yugoslav 
partisans have smashed enemy of- 
fensives near Zagreb, capital of 
Croatia, and in Montenegro, and 
have gone over to the attack after 
defeating a German tank onslaught 
against Tuzla, the Partisans’ most 


umportant base before Belgrade, it 
was reported today. 


RAF and South African Boston 
the first 
Allied bombing attack on Spalato, 
important German-held port on 
Yugoslavia’s Adriatic coast. 

Bombs were dropped on the port, 
possible Allied Balkan invasion 
point, after U. S. Warhawk fighters 
attackéd a small warship in the 
harbor and shot down two German 
planes, Algiers announcements said. 

At the same time, reports reach- 
ing Yugoslav n sources in 
London said Geymany’s war and in- 
dustrial potential in Yugoslavia had 
been disrupted seriously by Parti- 
san operations. The Partsians, it 
was said, were concentrating on the 
destruction of mines and industries. 

Yugoslav Partisan quarters in 
London said that Tito’s successes 
against German-controlled indus- 
tries had been remarkable, citing 
the destruction of the huge Krupp 
plant at Zenica, the capture of the 
Ljubija iron mines in Bosnia, the 
second largest in Europe, and the 
destruction of mercury mines at 
Idrija in Slovenia. 

These sources estimated today 
that Tito now has 200,000 men in 
his Yugoslav People’s Army of Lib- 
eration and its Partisan units, and 
believed that Mikhailovitch now 
had but 30,000 men, his forces de- 
pleted by a transfer of allegiance 
of many followers to the Partisans. 


approval that is 


ting a separate 
peace with Nazi 
Germany and 
that that coun- 
try was embark- 
ing upon a policy 
of imperialistic 
expansion and: 
world-wide 
Communist rev- 


but to drag out the war in the 
hope of securing some kind of a 
reactionary negotiated peace. They 
do not want the United States to 
be a loyal collaborator with other 
nations in the post-war period to 
keep world peace, but to carry on 
a warlike policy of imperialist ex- 
pansion, This is why, even after 
their resounding defeat at the 


* olution. And Moscow Conference, the defeatists 
William E. Foster ne, too, are may be counted upon to contitue 
their pessimistic croakings that to sabotage the national war effort 


close military cooperation now and 
solid post-war political agreement 
with the USSR were impossible. e lati 
And gone, finally, are many of attack upon the whole domestic 
their followers who previously had phase of the government’s war pro- 
been deceived by these defeatists’ gram and their increasing efforts 
lies. to put.a reactionary Republican in 
Not since Pearl Harbor have the the White House in the elections 
isolationist-defeatist suffered such of 9944. Were they to succeed in 
a devastating blow as that dealt this plan they would hold a most 
them by the Moscow Conference. strategic vantage ground from 
The victory for our couttry and which to sabotage the war, if it 


Hearst, McCormick, Patterson, zhape up the post-war world to 
Taft, John L. Lewis gang. At their reactionary liking. At all 
present writing such elements are all costs, the democratic forces of 
scurrying to cover in the face of the country must prevent this from 
the tremendous storm of popular taking place. 

greeting the Mos- By the very fact that the success 
cow agreements. These people, of the Moscow Conference is a 
with their Nazi-inspired program heavy blow against the Axis-pirates, 
of “foreign policy” proved com-/so, also, is it a blow against the 
pletely bankrupt, are blubbering in def lati Ss in the United 
confusion, and many are giving|States. But there must no com- 


e 


but desire instead to advance the 


its allies is the defeat of the whole were still going on, or to try to 


half-hearted endorsements of the 
work of the Moscow Conference. 
But, as, the Daily Worker edi- 
torial of yesterday warns us, we 
must not conclude from all this that 
the defeatists and appeasers are 


placency in labor’s ranks on that 
score, especially not with regard to 
the 1944 elections and to the im- 
mediate need of the workers for 
uni political action to support 
their wage demands and to protect 


finally “laid low.” Far from it. The their living standards. On the con- 
snake of defeatism has been scotched trary, as never before, organized 
but not killed. The isolationist-|labor should unify and energize its 


defeatists, although seriously in- 
jured by this slashing blow, will 
proceed as best they can to re- 
organize their forces and to re- 
orientate their sabotage of the na- 
tional war effort. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


It would be well for the American 
people to recall how these . sabo- 
taging elements acted after Pearl 
Harbor. At first, in the great out- 
burst of national indignation at 
the treacherous Japanese attack, 
the defeatists were compelled to 
liquidate their ill-smeilling America 
First Committee and to pledge 
their support to the war. But, little 
by little, they reorganized their 
shattered forces and program, until 
finally they had succeeded in build- 
ing up their formidable array of 
strength in Congress. 

That the defeatist-isolationist 
will try again to reshape their pro- 
gram and to regather their mass 
followirg after the blow of the 
Moscow decisions, we may, there- 
fore, take for granted. Indeed, 
Goebbels has already given them 
a main lead to this effect, by his 
assertion that the Moscow Con- 
ference constituted a surrender of 
the United States and Great 
Britain to the USSR. We may ex- 
pect soon to hear the Wheelers, 
Tafts, Fishes, and others of their 
ilk harping upon this Nazi string, 
together with such other similar 
ideas as they may be able to cook 
up themselves or may find floating 
on the airways outward bound 
from Berlin. Their aim will be to 
idevitalize the Moscow decisions 
and to make them inoperative in- 
sofar as they can. 

In considering the defeatist- 
isolationist leaders in Congress, in 
the press, and in industry, we 
must, if we are to understand their 
persistence, realize that they are 
spokesmen for the most reactionary 
and fascist-minded sections of 
American imperialism. They, with 
lots of financial resources at their 
disposal, do not want a democratic 
success over fascism in this war, 


political activities. The whole coun- 
try must be covered with a network 
of political action committees. The 
defeatist reactionaries are 

and well organized. Labor, too, in 
defense of all that we are fighting 
for in this war, must unite its 
millions into a great political move. 
ment. 


SavannahWasHit, 
Navy Discloses 


WASHINGTON, Nov, 2 (9. 


The 10,000-ton light cruiser Savan- 
nah was damaged and some of her 
crew killed 
enemy planes scored a bomb hit on 
a gun turret during the Allied land- 
ings at. Salerno, Italy, the Navy re- 
vealed today. 

But the vessel, which carries about 
870 men, continued to operate 
“effectively” despite a fire which 


was controlled in 20 minutes. 

The wounded were treated by the 
Savannah's medical personnel and 
transferred to other vessels even be- 
fore the fire was extinguished. The 
number of casualties was not re- 
vealed. The skipper, Capt. Robert 
W. Cary, a native of Kansas City, 
Mo., was uninjured. 


Destroyer-Escort for 
British Is Launched 


BOSTON, Nov. 2 (UP). —The 
destroyer-escort HMS Stayner, con- 
structed for the British under 
Lend-Lease provisions, will be 
launched at the Bethlehem-Hing- 
ham shipyard Saturday, it was an- 
nounced today. 

The ship will be sponsored by 
Miss Elizabeth P. Stewart of Bos- 
ton, secretary of the Brifish Of- 
flecers’ Club, and daughter of the 
representative of the British Nin- 
istry of War Transport. 


Greek Fur Leader. Radios 
Pledge of Aid to Homeland 


Greek 
States are following the example of 
the heroic Greeks in the European 
motherland and are doing all they 
can in the war against Hitler, John 
Vafiades, manager of the Greek- 
American Fur Workers Local 70 and 


broadcast beamed to Greece. 

The United States Office of War 
its facilities 
available to Mr. Vafiades, so that 
he could greet the Greek people in 
the name of Greek-American anti- 


workers in the United, 


“As evidence of our solidarity 
with you and inspired by you, peo- 
ple of Greece, our members have 
been contributing continuously for 
the last three years, and have col- 
lected thousands of dollars, for the 
Greek War Relief, Red Cross, etc. 


arrives. All Greek-American work- 
ers are participating in the war 
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-Coughlinite Leads 


mear 2 Army 


~ Burton Heads 


 Witeh-Hunt of 


Training Schools 


By Adam dem Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 Congres- 
sional smear committees have gone 
cy important to the war effort. 

Now a House Military Affairs Sub- 
committee has decided to tackle the 
Army itself, This new investigation 
will be dedicated to the purpose of 
ferretting out “radical influences” in 
Army schools of military govern- 
ment and in Army orientation. 

In charge of this investigation is 
none other than H. Ralph Burton, 


.» former Coughlinite leader, Burton 


acted as counsel for Charles E. 
Coughlin, the notorious fascist and 
anti-Semitic propagandist, and he 
was also prominent in Coughlinite 
affairs in Baltimore. 


LEADS SMEAR ATTACK 
Burton is now general counsel of 
the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, and he is taking personal 
charge of the smear attack against 
Army training schools. For the past 
several years Burton has been kick- 


ing around on Capitol Hill, working 


for one Congressional Committee 
after the other. In 1938-39 he was an 
investigator for the Woodrum Sub- 
committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee which went after 
WPA, and particularly after the 
Federal arts and theater projects. 
More recently he was in charge of 
the investigation of alleged draft 
dodging in the Federal government 
conducted by the Costello Subcom- 
mittee of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, 


COUGHLINITE LINK 


Burton's Coughlinite training 
came in handy during this Congres- 
sional fishing trip. The hearings of 
the Costello Subcommittee ‘had a 
marked anti-Semitic twist, and there 
was much emphasis on hounding 
David Ginsburg, former OPA gen- 
eral counsel. 


There is, of course, room for a 
genuine investigation of fascist and 
anti-Soviet indoctrination in some 
Army training schools. For example, 
it would be well if a Congressional 
Committee could ascertain why the 


Army permits Father Walsh, vio- 


lently anti-Soviet head of the 
Georgetown University Foreign 
Service School, to put his ideas 
across for future officers. But the 
chances that Burton will look into 
this kind of thing are less than nil. 

While Burton is really running the 
show, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which is going after Army 
training schools is Rep. Carl T. 
Durham of North Carolina. Other 
members are Reps. Clifford Davis of 
‘Tennessee, Robert L. F. Sikes of 
Florida, Thomas E. Martin of Iowa 
and Ivor D. Fenton of Pennsylvania. 

In an effort to clear itself of the 
charge of interfering with the con- 
duct of military operations, the 
Committee emphasized that it is not 
looking into the training of men for 
combat service. 


Ask Welfare 
Agencies to 
Boost Wages. 


—- The National Social Service Divi- 


sion of the CIO United Office & 
Professional Workers today urged 
private welfare agencies to abandon 
as a war necessity the outmoded 
idea that low salaries must prevail 
in a non-profit field, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

An inadequate salary policy lies 
at the root of the manpower crisis 
which the private welfare field now 
finds itself in, the union asserts. 

In a letter addressed ta all lead- 
ing agencies and welfare organiza- 
tions, the CIO organizations, social 


service division points out that steps 


looking to solve the manpower 
shortage stub their toes on the low 
salaries prevailing in the profession 
paid for both 


Public support can be won for a 


salary policy that advances stand- 


ards of service, particularly in the 
light of the broad war and post-war 
, welfare needs that the social agen- 
cles perform in each community, 
the union says. 

The agencies in question are 


‘ghiefly those that in any com- 
“munity make up a large part of the 
-Community CChest — 
‘fare, child care, the various chari- 


family wel- 


By Eva Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Db. C., Nov. 2.— 
If you want to know what sort of 
man Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren who recently hurled a tor- 
pedo at the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee is, the answer 
comes easily: 

He is a typical reactionary poll- 
taxer from North Carolina, not 
only anti-Negro but anti-labor, who 
after 15 years in Congress shifted 
over to the job of guardian of gov- 
ernment funds, head of the General 


Accounting Office. 
Since Warren has struck out 
against FEPC his biased anti- 


views have come out into 
the open, but his anti-labor record 
is equally bad. 

Just last week he handed down 
a ruling for the National Labor 


served and boasted to his colleagues 


Relations Board which was a 
bonanza to company unions—it will 
legalize and protect them against 
bona fide trade unions. 

When Warren was in Congress, 

he voted against the Wage and 
Hour Act which set a minimum 
rate of 40 cents an hour for workers 
in industry. 
Despite the fact that North Caro- 
lina was full of pulp-mill and can- 
nery workers who earned the 
“huge” sum of 25 cents an hour, 
Warren thought it was too generous 
to boost them to 40 cents. 


responsible for shutting the door 
of the House Restaurant to Oscar 
De Priest, first Negro Congressman 
elected. Warren refused to allow 
De Priest or any other Negro to be 


about this bit of racial bigotry. 


thoroughly exposed, here is the 
labor movement. 
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Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
Profile of a Typical Poll Taxer 


Cacchione Votes for Victory 


Councilman is his wife, Mrs. Dorothy Cacchione. Optimistic 
‘election, Cacchione made his final election speech. Monday night at 
his “lucky corner” at Utica Ave. and Eastern Parkway. Police had to 
direct traffic on the corner, the crowd was so huge. 


Mayor of HartfordActs 
On Anti-Semitism 


(Special to the 
HARTFORD, Nov. 


“incidents” throughout the co 


Daily Worker) 


2.—Hallowe’en hooliganism which 
plastered more ‘than 100 Hartford stores with the word 
“Jew” was linked yesterday with a new wave of anti-Semitic 


untry by Roy A. Leib, secre- 


tary of the Communist Party. 


—Daily Worker Photo 

Peter v. Cacchione, Brooklyn Communist Councilman is seen 
above as he voted yesterday morning at his polling booth at 35th St. 
Bay, between Copsely and Bath Avenues, Brooklyn. With the 


of re- 


Hastie Urges Fight 
On Army Jim Crow 


William H. Hastie, who resigned as civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War in protest over Army jim crow, urged a 
crowd which packed the Allen AME Church, South Jamaica, 
Sunday night, to intensify its fight against mistreatment 
of the Negro soldier on the home front. 


Howard University Law School, 
Washington, D. C., and a former 
Federal judge in the Virgin Islands, 
also told his 700 Negro and white 
hearers that Congress, in killing 
the Federal aid to education bill 
because it would have helped Ne- 
groes, hurt the white child as well 
as the Negro child. 

Referring to Comp:zroller General 
Lindsay Warren’s ruling last week 
that the President’s executive order 
against discrimination by employ- 
ers holding war contracts was not 
mandatory, Mr. Hastie said that 
Warren asked Mobilization Director 
James Byrnes for an “interpreta- 
tion” of that part of Executive 
Order 9346 which said that “con- 
tracting agencies” ... “shall in- 
clude in all contracts”... “a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate,” etc. 

Byrnes is reported to have said 
the President did not mean “must,” 
whereupon Warren issued the ruling 


ployment Practice Committee. 


himself must be requested by the 
people to say what he meant and 
to say it without delay. 
FORECASTS HEARINGS 

He forecast a public hearing in 
Washington soon on the numerous 
complaints of Army jim crow and 
the general mistreatment of the 
Negro soldier on the home front. 
The meeting was called by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People both 
as a testimonal to Mr. Hastie for 
his work in behalf of the Negro 
service men and to acquaint the 
community further with facts in 


poses the case of James Penn, imprisoned 


Negro worker charged with “mug- 
ging.” Penn, 27 and married, was 
at work at the time the alleged 
“mugging” was committed, accord- 
ing to witnesses. Money is being 


raised for an appeal. 


Joseph Green, president of the 
Jamaica branch of the Negro Labor 
Victory Committee and Communist 
leader, was repeatedly applauded as 
he analyzed the war situation as it 
affected the Negro people. 

Green said: “We are fighting ra- 


cial oppression on a world scale, 


Mr. Hastie, who is dean of the e 


limiting the power of the Fair Em- 


Mr. Hastie said that the President. 


and that world-wide oppression of 
Negroes, Jews and other minorities 
is led by Hitler and the Nazi armies. 


That is why we need a second land 
front in Western Europe. We've 
got to smash these armies com- 
pletely and liberate the world from 
fascist racialism.” 

He was loudly applauded. - 


Negro Problems 
Class Filling Up 


People from many cities, includ- 
ing points as far west as St. Louis, 
are today enroute to New York to 
be in time for the opening session on. 
Monday, November 8, of the two- 
week full-time morning course on 
the Negro People and the War, 
given by the Workers School. 

“The school has been filling so 
rapidly that only ten places are still 
open to applicants, it was announced 
yesterday. 

Classes will be held five days a 
week, Monday through Friday, for 
two weeks, from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 

The instructors will be Robert 


“The ghoulish vandalism in our 
city is patterned after the Nazi 
model and is aimed at creating fear 
and disunity, thus helping our mor- 
tal enemies,” he wrote. 


Chicago C10 
Backs 4th Term 


CHICAGO, Nov. Nov. 2— The Chicago 
Industrial Union Council was on 
record today with an endorsement 
of a Fourth Term for President 
Roosevelt and American Soviet 

and a re-affirmation of 
its no-strike pledge and opposition | 
to the Poll Tax. 

The resolutions were adopted at 
a meeting of the Council last 
Thursday, Oct. 21. 

Another resolution called for 
endorsement of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly’s proclamation of American- 
Soviet Friendship week of Nov. 6 
to 16 and urged all locals to par- 
ticipate in the Nov. 7 rally com- 
memorating the opening of diplo- 
matic relations between the two 
nations. 


FDR, ‘Tree Grower’ 
Casts His Ballot in - 
State Election 

HYDE PARK, N Y., Nov. 2 (UP). 
— President Roosevelt, describing 
himself as a “tree grower,” did his 


part for the Democratic ticket to- 
day by casting his ballot in the 


sibility for the anti-Jewish mark- 
ings. 


Bronx Women Hit 
Meat Gougers 


United Housewives, @ new con- 


price ceilings on meats be main- 
tained in that locality. 

Letters addressed to all butchers 
there, most of whom are Kosher 
butchers, went out yesterday set- 
ting forth their demands and ex- 
tending aid to them to get whole- 
sale price ceilings if that is the 
cause of their violating price 
ceilings. 

The group plans further action 
if the letters do not bring results. 
Letters explaining their program 
were also sent to the OPA, Mayor 
LaGuardia and the Department of 
Markets. 

All Bronx housewives are invited 


state election at the Old Town Hall. 


Minor, James W. Ford, Benjamin J. 
Davis, Jr., Francis Franklin, and 
Elizabeth Lawson. 

Those who wish to apply for the 
remaining places should call or 
write to Elizabeth Lawson, Room, 
301, 35 East 12 Street, Algonquin 
4-1199. The fee is $10. 


Send your re- 
newal early. 
Don’t miss a 


single issue. 


Fall of Mussolini Aided 


War Bond Sa 


les in Drive 


Americans of Italian origin in New 
York State purchased War Savings 
Bonds amounting to $48,508,243.50 
during the Third War Loan drive, 


“The results in this drive,” Mr. 
Ford declared, “far surpass the ex- 


pectations of the War Finance 
Committee.” a 


to join. 


Detroit Rally to 
Hail Soviet Tie 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

DETROIT, Nov. 2.—Congressman 
John M. Coffee, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, will be the principal speaker 
at the American-Soviet Friendship 
Rally in Masonic Temple auditorium 
Sunday, Nov. 14 at 2:30 P. M., it was 
announced yesterday by Abner E. 


FEPC 7 Probe of Unions" ' 
Bias Won't Be Anti-Labor 


(Special to the 


on Fair Employment Practice 
labor unions in Los Angeles 
discriminate against Negroes 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—The President’s Committee 


way be constructed as an attack on trade unionism, Malcolm 


Ad. 


Dally Worker) 


will investigate charges that 
and Portland, Ore., shipyards 
but the hearings must in no 


Ross, chairman, warned today. 


groes, thus placing special limita- 
tions on their union rights and af- 
fecting their conditions of employ- 
ment, 


NOT AN®I-UNION MOVE 


He added: 
“Neither this hearing nor any 


ä 


step on the part of the committee 
should be construed as an attack 
upon trade unionism. 

“The purposes of the Committee 
and the very construction of the 
Committee, three of whose seven 
members represent labor, gives 


evidence that labor as such is un- 
der no indictment, and no accqm- 


has been undertaken by 200 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party on & 
city-wide basis. The drive seeks 
thousands of signatures to petitions 


asking President Roosevelt to re- 


quire that federal war contracts 


ment which would outlaw Warren’s . 


e Warren's weakening a 


The Jarman Shoe Store 
OUR ONLY STORE 

171 FIFTH AVE. at 23rd St. 
Flatiron Bidg., M. x. ©. 


AL, 4-0953- Max Garber 
ere Hours—8 A.M. to 7 PMC eet 
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Beauty Parlors 


GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 K 
14th St. GR. 6-8989 
$3 and $5. Also 8 items $1.25. 


Dentists Moving and Storage 
Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF u Sto 
Surgeon Dentist 202-10 W. St. TR. 4-1575 


147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St. 
Formerly at 6@ Fifth Ave 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


DR. A. BROWN, Surgeon Dentist. 233 Sec- 
ond Ave., cor. 14th St. GR. 1-5844. 


Electrolysis 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS ro 


and 
Berliner's Music 


184 FOURTH AVE. Cor, 
Free Delivery GR. 


FRANE GIARAMITA. Express and mov- 
Kar 
GR. 17-2457. 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


OFFICIAL LW. o. OPTICIANS 


Associated Optometrists 


965 West 34th St.. ar. Seventh Ave. 


Tel.: NEvins 8-9166 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


—_ . FREE MEN 
aul Robeson 
FOR compre, , STOCK RECORDS 


0. PAGANI | & BRO. 


„ cof, Ith Ave. 
Mall orders 


tro 
Hours 11-7, 
LOUISE 110 W. 34th St: 
(Opp. Macy's) PE. 6-1853 Suite sol | 


: * 
former teacher of 
Electrolysis School. | 


OFFICIAL L.W.O. OPTICIAN 


Furniture 


co. 
ten k. 125th St., bet. Len, 4 Sd Ave. 
OPEN TO 9 P.M. - FRIDAY TO ¢ P.M. 


ies, 7 1 : re 
ees en em ea 60 


Restaurant 
Quality Chinese Food 


197 Second Ave. - Bet. 12 & 13 Sts. 


Aka 332 B. 14th St. Excellent Shaap- 
like. Home atmosphere. 


JOHN'S RESTAURANT, | 303 — 
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Navy Flier Braves Death to 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (UP).— 


dt “heroism at home“ Naval Re- 

Pl serve fiier’s gamble with death in 
plane carrying a live 500 pound 
bomb. 


at the Jacksonville, Fla., air station. 

* The incident occurred Oct. 10, Knox 
said. 

A student pilot returning from a 

training flight in a Grumman 

Avenger found on landing that the 


Dump ‘Live’ Bomb Into Ses 


falling only by the closed bomb- 
bay doors. 


— 88 . {immediate area. 

Pha, The filer was Lieut. Comdr. McKnight immediately cleared 
Thomas W. McKnight, Salem, the area, climbed into the ship and 
8 Mass., a squadron operations officer | took off, inviting death because the 


bomb. He headed out to sea. 

McKnight could have bailed out. 
letting the plane crash into the 
Open sea, but he wanted to save 
the craft. 


500 pounder he was carrying had When he opened the bomb bay 
come loose and was prevented from | qoors, the bomb refused to drop. 


Ready to explode on 
contact, the bomb could have blown mat moment McKnight almost suc- 
up men, hangar and planes in the °Umbed to an impulse to jump, 


vibration could have set off the the $150,000 plane he was flying. 


one fin was caught in the door. At 


He had already opened the hood 
of the cockpit, unhooked his safety 
belt and checked his parachute 
straps, when again he thought of 


He refastened his belt, closed the 


hood, rocked the plane from side ‘4 


to side. 


The bomb plunged, exploded and 


‘raised a great geyser of water. 


A Day at Ca 
Shoppe with 


ucci's Beauty 


the Mayor-- 


bee oa All was calm, all was quiet in 

Oaucci's Beauty Shoppe, the First 

| Election District polling place in 

“ae Manhattan’s Sixteenth Assembly 

District, yesterday. 

_- ‘That is, all was calm at 9:24 A. M. 
A minute later—at 9:25 A. M., to 
be exact—the calm lifted and things 
began to happen. 

A pleasant ay at the head of 
the line of voters was signing her 
name in the big book. Behind her 
a short, stocky gentleman, awaiting 
his turn, glared darkly from under 
a five-gallon black Stetson hat at 
a little man who was busily en- 
gaged passing out paper council- 
manic ballots. 

The man in the black hat stepped 
from the line. 


a ye te me 9 


fi “Who are you?” he demanded of 
the little man who was handing out 
the ballots. 
; “I'm helping out,” the little man 
replied, “The regular clerk is out.” 
: It turned out the little man was 
X. Caucci, owner of the shop. The 
man in the black hat was Mayor 
' .. LaGuardia and the pleasant lady 
was Mrs. LaGuardia. Mr. Caucci 
was illegally handling ballots. 
“Get out of here,” the Mayor ex- 


11 


ploded, pointing to the door. The 
store owner beat a hasty retreat, 
apparently not according to plan, 
as the Mayor turned angrily to 
members of the election board and 
barked: 

“This is a fine state of affairs. 
Who’s chairman of this board?” 

W. S. Martin stepped forward and 
advised the Mayor he was “it.” 

By this time Mrs. LaGuardia was 
through voting. Angrily, the Mayor 
strode into the booth. Worried 
election board members relaxed and 
took one deep breath each, That’s 
all—just one deep breath. For in 
a split second His Honor bobbed 
out of the booth waving a copy of 
a morning newspaper he found 
there. 

“Who put this in there?” he de- 
manded of the delinquent officials. 
“Don’t you know a newspaper car- 
ries marked ballots? This is out- 
rageous! What's the matter with 
you people! Are you asleep?” 

LaGuardia slapped the paper 
down on the table in front of the 
election board members. He turned 
to the cop on duty and ordered 
him to report the situation to the 
Board of Elections. He took Mrs. 
LaGuardia by the arm and stormed 
out. 


5 U. S. Hiers in 
_» China Blast 
Enemy Targets 


„ OHUNGKING, Noy. 2 (UP). — 
= U.S. filers have attacked two Japa- 
nese-held river centers in support 
a of Chinese forces in Central China, 
| = Where the Japanese have launched 


—— — 


Mitchell medium bombers of the 
14th Air Force Sunday attacked a 
Japanese motor park and barracks 
in Shayang, at the northern end of 
a canal connecting the Yangtze 
with the Han River 100 miles west of 
= Hankow. 
on the same day P-38 Lightnings 
= dive-bombed shipping and docks at 
the Yangtze port of Kiukiang, 120 
> © ‘Milles southwest of Hankow. 
The Chinese Central News Agency 
"7. teported that Chinese forces on the 
= Burma-Yunnan Province border, 
‘7 heartened by growing American air 
support, were counter-attacking the 
Japanese on the west bank of the 


positions recently seized by 
the enemy. The fighting was said 


V. S. Bombers Hit 
Austrian Plant 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
_ Algiers, Nov. 2 (UP). — Heavy 
+ bombers of the U. S. 15th Air Force 
—created recently for the specific 
purpose of bombing southern Ger- 
man territory from the Mediter- 
ranean area—today attacked the 
„ big Messerschmitt airplane factory 
_. in Giener-Neustadt near Vienna, it 


Danish Prince 
» Escapes to Sweden 


organizations. These comrades have 


October Plane 
Output Hit New 
Peak—Nelson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (UP).— 
October airplane production reached 
a new peak of 8,362 and for the 
first time surpassed the rate needed 
to reach the goal of 100,000 planes 
& year set by President Roosevelt 
soon after Pearl Harbor, war pro- 
duction chief Donald N. Nelson dis- 
closed today. 

It exceeded September output by 
764 and included more heavy bomb- 
ers than ever before produced in a 
single month, Nelson said. 

He ascribed the gain partly to in- 
creased labor productivity and part- 
ly to ironing out major design 
changes on some models with re- 
sulting steadier output. 

To illustrate the gain in labor 
productivity he said average month- 
ly airplane weight output per man 
is now about 60 pounds as com- 


1941. 


Senate Body Still 
Stalls on Poll Tax 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

‘WASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—The 
Senate Judiciary Comfhittee is still 
stalling on the anti-poll tax bill. 

After hearings were completed 
this morning on the constitutional 
features of the measure, Senator 
Frederick Van Nuys, chairman of 
the committee, announced that it 
would be another week before the 
committee would meet in executive 
session to take action. 


The repeated delays of the 
Judiciary Committee have played 
into the hands of the poll taxers 
in the Senate who are now begin- 
ning to back a move to have the 
Senate take a long recess starting 
some time in the middle of this 
month. 5 

The strategy of the poll taxers is 
obvious, They hope to delay com- 
mittee action until after the first 
of next year. And they hope that 
it will then be possible to prevent 
the bill from coming up for a 
couple of months, all of which will 
make it easier for them to fili- 
buster the measure to death 


CONSTITUTIONAL “EXPERT” 


As the sole witness to argue that 
the anti-poll tax bill is unconstitu- 
tional, Senator Tom Connally of 
Texas, who is leading the fight 
against the measure, dug up a 75 
year-old lawyer and writer from 
Boston called Charles Warren. 
Warren, a rosy-cheeked old man 
who wore a high stiff collar, is the 
author of the “The Girl and the 
Governor” and other legal works. 
He plodded along drearily in an 
involved legal effort to show that 
the anti-poll tax bill is uncon- 
stitutional. 

A large group of poll tax Sen- 
ators including Connally, Theodore 
Bilbo of Mississippi, Cotton Ed 
Smith of South Carolina, Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, John Bankhead 
of Alabama and Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas turned out to hear 
Warren. 0 
Connally said that Warren de- 
served to be congratulated for his 
“unselfish public service” in ap- 
pearing before the committee. 


Save Paper! 
Place a stand- 
ing order at 
your news. 


stand today. 


pared with 28 pounds in January, 


Broadway Brigh 


Square, crossroads of the world, as 


on Seventh Ave. show the trail of 


Broadway, Seventh Ave. and 42nd St., after 
at midnight this week. Lights were beginning 


The streaks of light on Broadway (upper left to lower right) and 
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tens Somewhat 


the dimout was lifted 
to go on in Times 
an open camera caught this shot. 


moving cars. 


Stop Fascist Attacks 
In Boston, Bishop Asks 


(Special to the 


BOSTON, Mass., Nov. 2.—The Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, today urged that Gov. 
Saltonstall’s special committee to investigate anti-Semitism 
be given wide powers to subpoena witnesses and enforce its 
recommendation. The beating 


Daily Worker) 


of Jewish boys must stop,” 


must be apprehended and punished. 
The real menace lies in the ap- 
parent fact that these beatings are 
an expression of incipient fascism 
that they follow a similar pattern 


the Bishop declared. “The beaters® 


Stettinius 
Greets Soviet 


and that in one case at least the 
beaters wore black shirts. 
The church leader asked: 


anti-Semitic literature and why? 
Who finances these movement? 
Why is it that the anti-Semitic 
leaders now under federal indict- 
ment have attacked such religious 
organizations as the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ, the Meth- 
odist Church and other Protestant 
religious bodies? Why has Franco. 
the Fascist dictator of Spain been 
extolled? 


the work of hoodlumism,” the 
Bishop warned. “It is not a prank 
that ean be passed with compla- 
cency. Far from home our sons are 
fighting to destroy Fascism. It must 
not be allowed to exist at home. 
It is to be hoped that religious 
forces, Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant may unite in demanding that 
these beatings stop and that steps 
be taken to discover and destroy 
the dangerous forces that lie back 
of them.” 

Condemning any hush-hush at- 
titude Rev. Oxman said that “any 
anti-social situation calls for the 
fullest publicity. One thing anti- 
Semitism can’t stand is light and 
the chief function of the press is 
to bring these racial and religious 
frictions to light.” Stating that is 
not a problem of Jewish liberty 
alone, Bishop Oxnam said, “it is 


Protestant, Catholic liberty too.” 


“Who is ooding the nation with 


“The beating of Jewish boys is not 


Amity Rally 


(Continued from Page 1) 


matic and largest expressions of 
friendship ever made by the people 
of this country for the people of an 
Allied nation. 

Speakers at the Garden meeting 
include: Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, Soviet Ambassador 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Major General 
James A. Ulio, Adjutant General, 
United States Army; Hon. Joseph 
E. Davies; Senator Claude D. Pep- 
per. Newbold Morris, who will 
speak as Acting Mayor of New 
York City in Mayor LaGuardia’s ab- 
sence; R. J. Thomas, vice-president 
of the CIO and president of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO; 
Orson Welles, Corliss Lamont, 


BALTIMORE TO 
HEAR PEPPER 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 2. — A mass 
meeting sponsored by the newly- 
formed Baltimore Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Frindship, will be held 
at the Lyric Theatre on Thursday, 
November 18, at 8 P. M., at which 
Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida 
will be the principal speaker. ‘The 
meeting will mark the high point 
in American - Soviet Friendship 
Week, proclaimed by Mayor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin to run from No- 
vember 14 to November 21. 


Party Life 


Translating Ideas Into Action 


D 
7 


By C. P. Organisation Dept. 
As a political party it is our task 
to contribute towards the political 
solution of our country’s problems 
and to weave our political program 
into the fabric of American life. 
Only when politics is translated 
into action is it effective. Our at- 
titude, our opinions, are of value 
today only to the extent that they 
contribute to winning the war. Any 
political activity, any program 
which remains in narrow circles, 
does not reach the masses, does 
not become part of the nation’s war 
program, is of no value—regardless 
of its fine phrases. 

To carry through this political 
program we must constantly im- 
prove and make our organization 
more effective, always adjusting our 
organizational forms to the needs 
of the situation. With this in mind, 
we recently carried through a re- 
adjustment by abolishing the shop 
and industrial branches. About 
eight hundred members were trans- 
ferred from these branches to ward 


a wealth of experience from their 
shops and unions which will help 
the ward branches considerably. 
The integration of these former 


RC” aie’ * e 
e eee N, r 


(membership committee member) 


polis, where large city branches 
were formed. 

A ward organization of the size 
which I have just indicated is a 
large complex body. It must have 
an effective leadership, committees 
for various activities, a large corps 
of group leaders to reach its mem- 
bers. Furthermore, such an organ- 
ization can be a powerful force in 
the community. It can play a vital 
role in all phases of life in tho 
ward. Political leaders of the other 
parties in the ward will consider se- 
riously such an organization. 

This requires such adjustments 
whereby every member is reached, 
whether he attends’ meetings or not 
—that we establish a relation with 
each individual which helps him 
in carrying through Party activities 
in the course of daily life. Here is 
where the role of the group leader 


becomes most important. 

relation cannot be merely 
that of a dues collecting agent, but 
a political relation to the comrade. 
The group leader is the human link 
between the Party organization and 


oie 


regularly. 


organization to which he belongs. 

This gives the group leader a 
greater responsibility. His duties 
are increased. He is the Party 
leader of a group of members, be- 
sides his responsibilities’ in the 
broader mass movement. Under 
these circumstances a group leader 
cannot be responsible for too many 
members. I would recommend that 
no group leader shall be responsible 
for more than eight, or a maximum 
of ten. We now have group leaders 
who are responsible for 20 to 25 
pepole. 

What shall be the responsibilities 
of a group leader? 

1—Discuss the work of the Party 
in the Ward with the member. For 
example, the branch may initiate 
a certain campaign. Discuss the 
ways in which the member can take 
up this campaign in his shop or or- 
ganization, 

2—Inquire whether the member 
reads the Daily Worker and con- 
vince him to read it if he does not 
do it as yet. Discuss certain articles 
occasionally. 

3—Collect dues from the person 


litera- 
Not 


4—Always bring along new 
ture in visiting the member. 
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into Branch life — and interesting 
them in attending meetings as often 
as possible. 

Meetings of all members of the 
group may be arranged, but not to 
take up the business of the Branch. 
The group may be organized as a 
study circle. This is a voluntary 
act, to which no miember is obli- 
gated. As many members in the 
group as desire may arrange to 
meet at regular or irregular inter- 
vals for -such discussion purposes. 
As a start, we would recommend 
that an article in the Communist 
be utilized as the basis for discus- 
sion. We would further recommend 
that the Daily Worker editorials 
serve the same purpose. This will 
aid many comrades in establishing 
the habit of reading the Daily 
Worker regularly and train them. 
in selecting the most important 
items to read. This is essential if 
we consider that many people have 
little time to read and such discus- 
sions will enable them to gain the 
best results from the reading they 
do. Of course, the study circle may 
develop for study of fundamental 
Marxist-Leninist writings and en- 
courage the buying and reading of 
basic Marxist works. However, if 


a better ‘chance of developing. 
group 


The prime tasks of the 


Anna Seyler 
eventh | 
Cross 


ded imperceptibly. | came, and he was so late!” 

Pehaps it was the first time that “Then he can’t be back yet,” 

he actually looked at George. The | Frau Fiedler said. “Get a grip 
made as if to show the | on yourself, my dear.” 

the man stopped her Liese] shrugged her shoulders. 

motion of his hand. He | Tired out, she said dully: “Yes, 

preceded George from the room, | he can. He'll either come back 

tairs he said: “I am Dr, | or the Gestapo will keep him 


there; they'll surely keep him 
there.” 

“But how can you be sure of 
that, Frau Roeder? He is certain 
to have to wait; there are al- 
ways so many people there, day 
and night, like an endless chain.” 

Liesel was staring in front of 
her with brooding eyes; for a 
few minutes at least, she had 
stopped crying. Suddenly she 
turned to her visitor. “What kind 


of safety enveloped George—not 
than he found pleasure in the 


lowed to be alone in this room ot recipe? The cake with the 
and to think. When Kress had | *ing? No, Paul didn’t say any- 
gone, George locked the door. He | thing about it. He was so alarm- 
turned on the faucets, sniffed the ed at the summons that he rush- 
soap, and drank a little water. ed off right away.” She got up 
When he looked at himself in the and started to rummage in the 
mirror, he found himself so drawer of the kitchen table. Frau 
strange that he refrained from | Fiedler would gladly have ques- 
looking a second time. tioned her further, for she felt 
At about this time, Fiedler en- | mat she could get anything she 
tered the flat of his parents-in- wanted out of Liesel. But she 
law, in which he and his wife had oo about things 
a room. He would probably have her n d was keeping 
taken in Heisler himself, if hea Veret * * 
lived by himself. As it was, he | , Liesel meantime had 
had thought of Dr. Kress. ound a stub of a pencil and torn 
man bad formerly been with | 2 Page from her expense book. “I 
Pokorny, and later with Cassela, | *™ ‘embling all over,” she said. 
Fiedler had also run into him in | Couldn't you write tt down your- 
. "Write what down?” asked 
istry. They met off and on, and „ 1 
it was Kress who learned from his ve pfennings’ wo 


pupil. Although quite timid by 


nature, Kress in 33 had bravely till it stiffens, a little salt. Knead 


WO sacs. 

On her way home through the 
night - covered streets, Frau 
Fiedler could have told herself 
that now all the innumerable 


dear Fiedler, don’t come to me 
with your collection lists, and 
don't bother me either with your 
banned newspapers. I don't feel 
like risking my life for a pam- 
phlet. When you have something 
that is worth while, come to me.” 
Three hours ago, Fiedler had 
taken him at his word. 


“At last!” thought Frau Fiedler, 
when she heard her husband’s 
steps on the stairs. Although she 
disliked nothing so much as wait- 
ing, she was too proud to join the 
others in the kitchen. 

While Fiedler was still in the 
hall, she saw that his face was 
animated and his eyes shining. 
“Listen well, Grete,” he said. 
“You are to call on the Roeders 
now. You know the woman by 
sight, don’t you? The stout one 
with the large breasts? You are 
to ask her for a cake recipe. She’ll 
write it down for you and, in 
addition, say something, some- 
thing to which you must pay par- 
ticular attention. She'll either 
say: ‘I hope you'll enjoy it,’ or 
‘Don’t eat too much of it.’ An 
you have to do is to tell me what 
she said. In any event, take a 
roundabout way both going and 
coming. You must leave at once.” 

Grete nodded and went out. 
How bright his eyes had been! 
So, one was no longer in a state 
of suspension! The old ties had 
been fastened again, or perhaps 
they had never been sundéred. No 
sooner had she started on her 
roundabout way, to Roeder’s flat 
than she had the impression that 
others too, now unafraid, must 
have started after a long pause. 

Frau Roeder did not recognize 
Fiedler’s wife immediately, for 
her eyes were swollen with weep- 
ing. In despair, she stared dis- 
appointedly at the strange visitor 


suming definite shape; 
no longer had any time for such 
thoughts. To the exclusion of 
everything else, she gave her at- 
tention to taking the proper de- 
tours and seeing that nobody 
was following her. She drew a 
deep breath. This was the old 
air again, cool with danger, that 
touches one’s brow as if it were 
laden with frost. The old dark- 
ness, too, under whose protection 
bills were posted, slogans painted 
on board fences, handbills slipped. 
under doors. If someone had 
asked her this noon about labor 
conditions or the prospect of the 
struggle, she would have shrugged 
her shoulders exactly as her hus- 
bund would have. Although now 
she had experienced nothing but 
a useless visit to a weeping 
woman, she had taken her place 
again in the old life. All at once 
everything was possible, quickly 
possible, for suddenly it was.in 
her power to hasten the march 
of events. Everything was pos- 
sible in the time that had just 
now begun; a sudden change in 
all relations, her own included, 
quicker than one had dared to 
hope, while one was still young 
enough jointly to partake of 
some happiness after so much 
bitter suffering. True, it was also 
possible that Fiedler would be 
destroyed, more quickly and more 
terribly than they had antici- 
pated, in the fight they had un- 
dertaken. Only when nothing at 
all is possible any longer does 
life pass ‘by like a shadow. But 
the periods when everything is 
possible contain all of life—and 


whom she had hoped forlornly | of destruction. 
would change into her Paul. “Are you sure that nobody was 
Frau Fiedler grasped at once | trailing you?” 


“I can swear to it.” 
° “Listen now, Grete, I'll pack 
the most necessary things. If 
anybody asks where I am, I’ve 
gone to the Taunus. As for your- 
self, you do the following: Go 
to the Riederwald Settlement, 
Goetheblick 18. That’s where Dr. 
Kress lives; he has a fine yellow 
house.” 

“Is that the Kress from evening 


that something had gone wrong 
here. She would no go home, 
though, without her information. 
“Heil Hitler! Forgive me, Frau 
Roeder, for breaking in on you 
in the evening. And it seems I 
have come at a rather inoppor- 
tune moment. But I wanted your 
recipe for the cake with icing. 
Your husband gave mine a taste 
of it. They are friends, you know. 
I’m Frau Fiedler, Don't you rec- 
ognize me? Didn’t your husband 
tell you that T was coming over 
for the recipe? 

“And now, do calm down, Frau 
Roeder, and sit down. As long 
as I am here, and seeing that our 
husbands are friends, perhaps I 
can be of some help. Don’t stand 
on ceremony, Frau Roeder; there 
is no necessity for that between 
us. Least of all in such times as 
these. Do stop crying, won't you? 
Come on, sit down over here. 
Tell me, what's the trouble?” By 
this time they had reached the 


you've never seen Kress in all 


: Paul is in the hands 
of the Gestapo.’ Give him a little 
time to digest this. Then ask 
him to tell you where he can be 
reached from now on. Grete 
dear, be careful. Never in all 
your life have you been impli- 
cated in such a risky affair. 


kitchen and the sofa, Instead | I’m on my way now. But I’m 
of stopping, Liesel’s tears | not going to the Taunus as yet. 
streamed afresh. Tomorrow morning you are to 

Frau Roeder! Come, go out to the bungalow. If the 


e new outfit. ao ee 
't he come home up III know they’ve taken 
Weeping, Liesel replied: “Only Z. mamaek: 
for a moment.” fit—don’t worry about how Im 
} “Anybody call for him?” asked | going to find out what you are 
Frau es wearing—I won't need to fear 
“He had to go by himself.” going to the bungalow, and will 
“By himself?” ? know that things are not as bad 
2 as they might be. Is there any 


: 


“The summons was here when he 


„ “I? Radio? No.“ 
recaptured all of % 


night passed. 


> & 


her chair and opened the book 
to where she'd been reading 
when the arrival of the two men 
-had interrupted her. Her smooth 
bloni hair, somewhat dull in 
daylight, shone stronger now 
than the light that made it 
shine. She looked like a slender 
boy who has put some helmet on 
for sun. Speaking down to her 
book, she said: “I cannot read if 
you keep staring at me.” 

“You had time for reading all 
day. Talk to me now.” 
Without looking up from her 
book, the woman asked: “Why 


“Why should you need to be 
soothed? There's no lack of quiet 
here.” 

The man continued to look at 
her steadily. She turned two or 
threo pages. Suddenly, in a 


changed voice, he called her 
name: “Gerda!” 
The woman frowned. She 


pulled herself together, both 
from habit and because she told 
herself that Kress was her hus- 
band, was tired from his work, 
and the evening together had 
begun. She put the open book 
face down on her knee and lit 
a cigarette. Then he said: 
“Whom did you pick up? A 
strange fellow.” 7 

Kress did not answer. In- 
stinctively she contracted her 
brows and looked at her hus- 
band sharply. She was unable to 
distinguish his features in the 
dusk. What made his face shine 
so? Was he really as pale as 
that? Finally Kress said: “I 
suppose Frieda will be gone until 
the morning.“ 

“UAtil the morning of the day 
after tomorrow.” 


“Listen, Gerda, you are not to 
tell a soul that we have a visitor. 
If sombody asks you, say it’s a 
schoolmate of mine.” 

Without showing any surprise, 
she answered: “All right!” The 
man came close to her. Now she 
could see his features plainly. 
“Have you listened to the radio? 
About -the Westhofen escape?” 


“Except one.” 

A gleam came into the woman’s 
eyes and she raised her face. 
Only once had it been so bright 
—at the beginning of their life 
together. Now, as then, the 
brightness passed quickly. She 
looked her husband over from 
head to foot. “Just think of 
that,” she said. He waited. “I 
would never have giveri you credit 
for that. Just think of it!” 

Kress stepped back. “What? 
Not given me credit for what?” 

“For that! For all that! Well, 
really—I apologize.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Kress asked. 

“About us.” 


In his room George thought: 
“T must go downstairs. What was 
I hoping for up here? Why must 
I be alone?” Why torment him- 
self in this blue-and-yellow lock- 
ed hole, covered with handwoven 
mats, with its running water 
from nickled taps, and a mirror 
that mercilessly impressed upon 
him the same thing the darkness 
did: himself? 

From the low white bed came 
the cool odor of freshly bleached 
linen. Though he was ready to 
drop with tiredness, he walked 
up and down, from the door to 
the. window, as if he'd been de- 
prived of his bed as a punish- 
ment.” 
shelter?” My last—before what? 
I must go downstairs, be with 
human beings.” He unlocked the 
door. 

From the stairs George could 
hear the voices of Kress and his 


least extremely taciturn. Hesitat- 
ing at the-door, he heard Kress 
say. Tell me, why do you tor- 
ment me?” 

The woman’s rather deep voice 


to you?” 
(Continued 


Tomorrow) 


TT 


Is this to be my last 


replied: “Is that really torment |. 
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Incentives: What 


They Are and Aren’t 


By George Morris 


Before describing what incentive wages are, 
haps advisable to give a few examples 
This is how vice-president Richard Frankensteen approached 
the problem in his speech during the hot debate at the 
Buffalo United Automobile Workers convention. 


He produced a wage incentive 


x» 
* 


it is per- 
of what they aren't. 


agreement that was approved by 
the General Motors department 
of the union which is headed by 
Walter Reuther covering GM’s Har- 
rison Radiavor division, It declares 
that “production standards will be 
established BY MANAGEMENT for 
operations inchided under the 
wage incentive plan on the basis of 
a fair day's work.“ 

The agreement declares further 
that “incentive pay is at straight 
rates,” but “all production above 
standard task” ir to be paid to a 
limit of 25 per cent.” 

The agreement goes on to declare 
that “production standards or base 
rates will be changed BY MAN- 
AGEMENT” n event there are 
“changes in tooling, changes in 
processing methods, or methods in 
performed operation, changes in 
design, obvious error.” 


REUTHER “INCENTIVES” 


The mere fact that Reuther’s de- 
partment approved such an agree- 
ment shows that the incentive pay 
issue was projected for only the 
factional capital that may be in it. 
Actually, it is not an incentive plan, 
in the real sense of the word, for 
all incentive is nullified by its 
abuses. And those are the very 
abuses that Reuther’s people have 
exploited, 

First it allows the management 
ALONE to decide production stand- 
ards and a “fair day’s work.” 
Unions that are applying a gen- 
uine incentive procedure, have a 
partnership in setting standards and 
shop stewards are on hand to check 
the company’s time study men, 

Secondly, the minimum of real in- 
centive is the equivalent of straight 
time, In fact, it becomes a real in- 
centive if more than straight time 
is given. According to Reuther’s 
Harrison agreement, a worker may 
double his output but he vould only 
reteive a fouirtii of the 100 per cent 
increase in production. The average 
Wage drops with the rise in output. 
' Thirdly; real incentive contracts, 
and they are many in the United 
Electrical, Radio 
Workers, do not give a company a 
free hand to retime I bs unless 
there is a substantial change, and 
then only fer the portion of the 
work that is actually changed. This 
is important because phony or 
trivial excuse: for retiming of a 
job go tand-in-hand with the old 
evil of slashir- rates when workers 
get the knack of substantially rais- 
ing output, and earnings. 

Thus, Mr. Reuther’s own “incen- 
tive” contract, is the best example 
of what inventives aren’t and what 
the workers don’t want. 


GRUMMAN’S INCENTIVES 


Just a few days before the con- 
vention another phony incentive 
scheme was announced by Grum- 
man Aircraft Corp., L. I., where 
there is no union. It starts incen- 
tive by paying half wages (5 for 
10) after production passes the 
norm and graduates to a still low- 
er rate as production rises. That 
is only an incentive for profit. 

Reuther and associates, and the 
AFL in its recent monthly journal, 
point to such cases of “incentives” 
and ask, “Do you want this?” They 
overlook entirely that something 
has happened in recent years, Or- 
ganized labor is much more pow- 
erful and has been able to bring 
about a great change in incentives. 
Of course, employers, as Ricken- 
backer, will never stop to try for 
such schemes as the Grumman pat- 
tern. Neither will they ever give 
up efforts to smash unions. Per- 
sons who are ready to study the 
problem without prejudice will find: 

1. Incentives is not necessarily 
“piece work.” It could be on the 
basis of day work, too, or both side- 
by-side. The current proposals for 
incentives, particularly as far as the 


and Machine 


War Production Board is concerned, 
favor mainly the plant-wide idea. 
Work and rates stay as they are, 
but production records are checked 
for the entire plant. If, for example, 
output tops the “norm” by 10 per 
cent, every worker in the plant gets 
a 10 per cent bonus in pay 
2. Incentive pay advocates do not 
say that it should be introduced 
everywhere. interest in the pro- 
posal is mainly due to a shortage 
of manpower in key war industries, 


ject is to apply it at those vital war 


manpower stabilization and high 
morale is mos“ essential now. 

3. It is not a speed-up scheme in 
the sense that it makes you chase 
a fake rabbit. It does not go be- 
yond the plerge every patriotic 
worker owes to the country today, 
to do all he can to further pro- 
duction. The difference is simply 
this: should the benefits of this 
extra effort go entitely to the em- 
ployer as profit, or should the work- 
er, too, get the .proportionate extra 
wage that is rizhtly his. It is com- 
mon to find a plant that will show 


culated in man hours) but the 
wages may show only a fraction ot 
that rise. 


SAFEGUARDS 


4. The horror for time-study men 
is unfounded, for we have them on 
day work, piece-work, incentive and 
non-incentive vork. Emp of 
day workers have their e-study 
men around anyway to determine 
if the workers are giving them what 
they ALONE term a fair output. 

5. A union worth its salt will not 
negotiate an incentive contract un- 
less a number of basic safeguards 
are provided. Among them (A) 
They must not go into effect with- 
out approval of the membership. 
(B) The right to eliminate them if 
they are not satisfactory should be 
retained. (C) The day rates in ef- 
fect must be guaranteed as a mini- 
mum. (D) Incentive pay above the 
base rates must be at least in di- 
rect proportion to the extra output. 
(E) Base rates must not be changed 
unless there is a “substantial” 
change in the product or method. 
(FP) Non-incentive workers who, 
too, make a greater effort as the 
incentive workers they serve, should 
also receive some form of benefit: 
(G) Plants that have no guarantee 
of continuous employment should 
not be allowec. incentive pay. 

6. The argument that incentives 
will have bad post-war consequences 
is groundless. First because the 
higher productivity achieved during 
the war is developing anyway and 
workers have nc interest to stop 
it. On the contrary, all workers on 
incentives and off incentivés, are 
furthering production for a speedy 
victory. But labor would be ad- 
versely affected if the war is a long 
one and reactionaries find a way to 
negotiate a peace with Hitler—a 
peace under which reaction would 
be strongly entrenched. It is true 
that labor productivity is much 
higher. But the best way to meet 
that is fight for a post-war pro- 
gram of plenty under which higher 
production would be a benefit not 
a curse. 

7. No one proposes incentives as 
“cure all” or a substitute for the 
fight to scrap the “Little Steel” for- 
mula limit. Workers are suffering 
and losing much pay while waiting 
for the change in the formula. The 
coal miners have lost many months. 
The idea of extra earnings, on the 
basis of a rise in output which 
benefiis thé workers, employer and 
the war effort, in no way contradicts 


a several-fold rise in output (cal- 


Urge Senate Back 


(Continued, from Page 1) 


that endorsement of the Moscow 
declaration would bind the United 
States in advance to any treaties 
that might be made under it. ' 

So Senator Lucas hesitated—al- 


laration as heralding a new League 


Burton and others of their group 
immediately went into a huddle to 
see if they could not work out some 
way of swinging Connally from his 
stubborn contention that his reso- 
lution should be passed as is. 
Spokesmen for the group said that 
they hoped some agreement could 
be reached to incorporate the lan- 
guage of the Moscow declaration. 
But Connally remained adamant. 
And after the close of the Senate de- 
bate, he told reporters: 

“We are not going to abandon the 
purpose for which we have been 
working for the past six months. 
We are not going to abandon this 
resolution.” 

Still unclear is the course which 
will he followed by Senators Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Robert 
Taft of Ohio and other defeatists 
who have endorsed the Connally 
resolution. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that they will stick by Con- 
nally through thick and thin. 
Senator Robert Rice Reynolds in 
the meantime treated the Senate to 
the shameful spectacle of a speech 
virtually urging the waging of war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Reynolds said that the Connally 
resolution “must either sanction the 


territories or else make world war 
three inevitable to prevent these in- 
justices.” 

“Por plainly,” he declared, “if So- 
viet Russia intends to have and to 
hold the once free Baltic Republic 
and parts of Poland and other coun- 
tries, that intention must be resist- 
ed by force of arms or be permitted 
to prevail by default.” 


Hangman Heydrich’s 
Son Reported Killed 


/ 


(By United Press) 

A Swedish dispatch from Prague 
in the Stockholm newspaper Afton- 
tidningen Tuesday attributed to 
Czechoslovak patriots the recent 
“accident” that killed the son of 
Reinhard Heydrich, Hitler’s assas- 
sinated hangman whose déath the 
Nazis avenged by destroying Lidicé. 


the effort to adjust basic wages. 


The dispatch was reported to the 
Owl. 


Four-Power Pact | 


Senators Pepper, Ball, Hatch, ul, 


acquisition or retention of subject 
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Join Wage 


Drive, ClO 


Bids Miners, Railmen 


(Continued from Page 1) 
actually amounted to more, by a 
few dollars, than his income. 

THOMAS HITS MYTH 

President R. J. Thomas of the 
United Auto Workers hit at the 
myth that war workers make high 
Wages and declared that*the work- 
ers “who are doing their 


tion.” Walter Reuther, a vice- 
president of the UAW, speaking 


trast to the effect of speeches made 
by him on previous occasions. 


President Reid Robinson of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
declared that wage policy revision 
was necessary to help hasten vie- 
tory, the possibility of which had 
been so greatly increased, he said, 
by the decisions of the Moscow 
‘conference. 


President Lewis Merrill of the 


responsible for the failure of the 
Stabilization program, that the ad- 
ministration had “not fully used all 
its powers” to fight for it and that 
the resolution before the conven- 
tion would give President Roose- 
velt “practicdl support needed to 
drive for real stabilization.” 

He struck out at attempts in the 
press to picture the CIO’s stand as 
indicating a “breach” between labor 
and the President and declared that 
the resolution would have just the 
opposite effect. 

MINE, RAIL WORKERS 

In its companion resolution on the 
rail and mine crisis, the convention 
declared that in placing its wage 


CIO rallies to the support of the 
just demands of the rail and mine 
workers and at the same time points 
the way to a successful drive for 
the achievement of those demands 
in a manner best calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of labor and the 
dest interest of the war effort.“ 


* 


The “IO called upon the lead - 
ers and mer of the valiant 
n . air Geta tas 
miners to join in the drive to 


bring about a realistic revision of 
the outworn wage policy while 


continuing without interruption | 


the flow of planes and tanks and 
guns and food needed by the 
fighting men on the battle fronts.” 


The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion on labor unity in which the 
AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
were called upon for joint action 
with the CIO for national unity be- 
hind the Commander-in-Chief. Wil- 
liam Sentnér of the United Elec- 
trical’ and Radio Workers, declared 
that such cooperation would upset 
the plots of those who are trying 
to defeat President Roosevelt in 


1944. a 
LEWIS ASSAILED 


John L. Lewis was again the tar- 
get of sharp attacks today. Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas of the Auto 
Workers derided Lewis’ attempt to 
raid the CIO unions. To the amuse- 
ment of the delegates, he read fig- 
ures from a report of District 50, 
Lewis’ rai organization. These 
showéd that in the last two and a 
half years, Lewis had “loaned” more 
than $3,000,000 to that outfit and 
with all that money had secured 
only 34000 new members to the 
original 14,000—at a cost of $1,000 
per worker. 

Frederick N. Myers of the Na- 


tional Maritime Union followed 
with a denunciation of Lewis’ 


program before the nation, “the 


ITU to Be Polled Again on AFL Re-Affiliation 


By Dorothy Loeb 


The International Typographical] 


Union, one of America’s oldest la- 
bor bodies, will soon poll its mem- 
bership on whether to seek read- 
mission to the American Federation 


8 
vv 


of the entire membership. The prop- 
osition to be voted on reads: 

“Shall the officers of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union be 
mandated by the membership to 
resume payment of dues to the 
American Federation of Labor, 
„ „ * provided the American 
Federation of Labor agrees to 
cancel all past indebtedness and 
definitely guarantees the auton- 
omy of the I. T. U.?“ 


HE 


: 


jpended the ITU for failure to pay. 


On April 6, 1938, President Baker grounds, but there are other fun- 


for industrial organization and the 
Committee for Industrial Organi-| 


Executive Council formally sus- 


The February, 1940, Monthly 
Julletin of N. . Typographical 
Union No. 6 (Big Six) quotes Elmer 
Brown, then president, as having 
“tated to the January meeting: 

“The CIO-AFL controversy is not 
the only difference between the 
AFL Executive Council and the 
ITU. We refused to pay the illegal 
| ax to fight another union on good 


damental differences, 


“The AFL adopted a rule at its 
convention which provides: that 


guarantees by tossing the Brewery. 
Workers out of the Federation. 
“It should be rémembered that 
we did not leave the AFL. They 
refused to take our money, and 
suspended us, We have not chang- 
ed our position. Wherein has the 
AFL changed its position?” 
Since the Printers have been sus- 


cluding jurisdiction. 
In recent months, the AFL lead- 


ing on the Newark proposal to re- 
join the AFL stated; 


tship has been moving farther and 
farther away from collaboration 


War Labor Board, plus the failure 
of Congress to roll-back, or halt the 


slowdowns and wild-cat strikes cal- 


from the President. é 
Despite the fact that Baker has 
identified himself with this element 
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for Jews alone, 

In contrast to the hedging by the 
recent AFL convention, the CIO 
took a strong stand for repeal of 
the Chinese exclusion act. g 

Speaking on a resolution adopted 


He 
paid tribute to President Murray 
for keeping the fight for victory 
always in the foreground. 

Other resolutions passed today 


Foreign Minister of 
Turkey to Meet Eden 


ANKARA, Nov. 2 (UP).—Foreign 
Minister Numan Menemencioglu 
left for Cairo today, accompanied 
by British Ambassador Sir Hughe 
Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
to confer with British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden. 

It was disclosed that Eden had 
invited Menemencioglu to confer 
during Eden’s homeward trip from 
the tripartite conference at Moscow. 


speed, Murray, 
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(Special to the 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2. — Congressman Howard 
Murray of Wisconsin told the CIO Women’s Auxiliary 
that there is nothing more emphatic in a Congressman’s ” 
mail than letters from the house wife and other individuals 
who are his constituents back home. iad 

Urging the CIO women to in- 


Daily Worker) 3 


* 


1 


crease their organization and their 
activity with the greatest possible 
who heads the 


that the women of organized labor 
can do much within the next two 
weeks to insure the defeat of the 
bill to end subsidies. 

The’ auxiliary conference, now in 
its second day, reflects the expan- 


sion, tie Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of the CIO is having its 
annual conference here too. 
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(Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) — 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2. The first woman ate 

to a CIO National convention from the Mine, Mill and © 
Smelter Workers Union is a fine example of the kind of 

woman who took Pearl Harbor seriously. er 


She figured 
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the factory. 

“We sat down with the boys and 
figured the thing out,” she said. 
“We told them it was necessary 
that I go into a war plant and 
that it was their war job to help 
make it possible for me to do so. 
We even signed a contract with 
the boys. They undertook many of 
the house tasks and in return they 
receive a regular wage for it. Our 
boys think of themselves as home 


for union conditions.” 
Not that Mrs. Dolan considers the 
problem as simple of solution for 


country needed her as a war production soldier and she : 
trained to be a real factor in that® — ö 


front soldiers. and they're stickers 


have plenty to worry about when 
they come into the factory. Youn 


the union, well, they’re coming int 
it pretty fast now, she said, by 


there is a great educational job 


be done among women to 75 
them realize that the union is ther 
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Bismarck, North Dakota, 
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alien” is a militant anti-fascist whose life’s 
work has been -dedicated to the people’s 
cause. Ernest O. Fox, a German by birth, 
is being penalized for the war’s duration, as 
if he were a pro-fascist, even though he 


served this country as a boy scout, union 
organizer, able-bodied seaman and fighter 
in Spain. 


Married to an American citizen, Fox was 
interned on a technical violation of the law 
after he offered himself to the Army Trans- 
port Service and Merchant Marine. Entering 


Justice for Ernest Fox 


AN EDITORIAL 
_ ANGUISHING in an internment camp at 


as an “enemy à naturalized 


Outstanding 


tially at once. 
with enemies 


best interests 
review of the 


this country legally at the age of three, Fo: : 
came to consider himself an American it 
deed despite the fact that he never becam 


country familiar with Fox’s contributions te 
democracy are urging that Fox be released 
from confinement. If punishment is due him 
under the criminal law, say these leader, 
let his case be reviewed fairly and impar 


in freeing one of its valiant sons. 


citizen and therefore nev 


registered as an alien enemy, 1 


labor leaders throughout 


But his continued in 


of national unity demand 4 
case. Labor has a job to do 
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Film Front 


By DAVID PLAT 


Hohe Xx woop. — Film production be- 
gins with the screen readers . the 
men and women employed by the studios 
whose important job it is to read, evaluate, 
recommend and look out for stories suit- 
able for filming . ... the changes have taken place 
in this vital department of the industry since the 
. Screen reader Tom Chapman answered 
this question briefly and to the point in a speech 
Chapman said 
that before the war “we readers 
were hunting for frothy comedies 


war? 8 * 


at the recent Writers Congress. 


with paste-board 


dor Dodd's 


he asks a few additional questions. . When this 
story reaches the screen, how will it affect our 
war effort ... our relationship with our allies... 
“what does the story suggest about the post-war 


world. ... 


melodrama cut to formula .. 
He said he could remember the 
time when a screen reader would 
have been though mean if he rec- 
ommended a book like “Ambassa- 


story like “Joe Smith, American.” 


town unhesitatingly recommend- 
5 ed Wendell Willkie’s 
World’ and even a book like ‘Under Cover’ by John 
Roy Carlson was given serious consideration.” 

In short, the screen reader’s approach to sub- 
mitted stories has changed with the changing 
times. . Nowadays, Chapman, when an original 
story lands on a reader's desk, he reads it care 
fully and as he reads he asks himself whether the 


T 


real world. . 


characters and 
ing today . 


‘One 


sees it? 


the screen reader. 


“critical importance. 
are the screen readers looking for today? . 
Chapman: . “Along with the rest of the industry 
we have been thrown like children being taught to 
swim, into unfamiliar water—the 
„ Audiences will no longer stomach 
. they want to see real 
people in real situations . . they want to see us 
picture the exciting new life Americans are lead- 
. they want to find out what our al- 
lies are like . . they want a glimpse of the world 
after the war is over.” . 
Chapman said-that the studios are beginning to 
stories of this kind, but the bulk of it does not 


shoddy, unreal stories . 


The War Has Mora a Change 
In the Screen Readers Work 


Stories, he emphasized, are generally bought or 
rejected on the basis of the synopsis submitted by 
. Very often the sale of a story 
depends on the recommendations of the reader. vs 
The screen reader's job therefore emerges as one of 
. What kind of material 


Diary” or even a take advantage of the tremendous possibilities 
u mn 

„„ „ Y@t today e reader in writers still see the war as merely a kgroun 
gs be exploited.” ... As for example the “rather fa- 


What then is the problem as: tile screen reader 
. Chapman believes that it is essentially 
to create screen material which by virtue of its 
honesty, courage and technical facility corresponds 
to the demands of the great new audience that 


has grown up since the war. 


waters of the 


Says 


Science N 


By Peter Stone 

America retains the picture of 
Steinmetz as an engineer, not as 
a Marxist, because the biographers 
either omitted or tried to destroy 
the picttire of the great scientist 
as a believer in the cooperative 
commonwealth, and a friend of 
the Soviet Union. One biographer, 
J. W. Hammond, claims that al- 
though Steinmetz “never re- 
Unquished his principles, he never 
advocated direct action and he did 
much more good as an electrical 
engineer than he did as a social- 
ist.” Another, J. N. Leonard, writes 
that socialism for Steinmets was 
purely a personal question.“ 
for little, homely hunchback stu- 
dents with top-heavy brains, they 
became socialists ... and they did 
not look with too much interest at 
his crooked back.... That's why 
so many peculiar ‘people are So- 
cialists.” Leonard attempted to di- 
vide Steinmetz’s adherence to so- 
cialism from his scientific achieve- 


ments. He writes “science was his 


devotion ... his socialism he took 
with him stored in an obscure cor- 
ner of his mind... by time he 
reached America his opinions were 
such that the General Electric 
Company never felt called upon to 
excommunicate him for heresy.” 
These are baseless charges for 
Hammond acknowledges that “un- 
questionably, Steinmetz was too 
useful for the General Electric 
Company as a master mathema- 
tician, a far-seeing electrical en- 
gineer, for the company to part 
with his services.” 

Steinmetz's belief in scientfic so- 
cialism and his engineering science 
were one and couldn’t be divided. 
At 4 lecture in 1913, he said, 
“wherever we go we meet similar 
conditions—the same scientific and 
religious beliefs, the same organi- 
gation of society—and we are very 
liable to draw the conclusion that 
our conditions, our beliefs, our form 


otebook 


of society, are the best and only 
feasible ones; that civilization 
could not exist without them and 
that any radical changes could be 
destructive of our civilization.” In 
his book, “America and the New 
Epoch,” written in 1919, Steinmetz 
states his philosophy and writes: 
“As a socialist, I took an active 
part in the ten years of political 
warfare of the German Social 
Democracy against Bismarck, suc- 
ceeding in escaping to Switzerland 
and when the government tried to 
arrest me... came to America. I 
have always retained my interest in 
public welfare and politics, have 
held public office and am holding 


public office in my home-town, and 
"jam a dués-paying member of the 


Socialist Party.” 
Hammond has written that in 


isocialism Steinmetz was “an ordi- 


nary observer, hardly more than 
an onlooker.” Leonard’s biography 
says that “politics was a foreign 
field . . . he didn't belong there.“ 
Yet in 1912 Steinmetz was appoint- 
ed chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation by the newly elected So- 
clalist administration of Schenec- 
tady. He couldn't push through his 
program of reform for the schoo] 
children because the reactionaries 
held the purse strings, and ran 
for election to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, in 1916. 
He ran so that “he could cast 
vote on the appropriations of funds 
for the schools, as well as other city 
departments.” And in 1922 writing 
in a book on the Soviet Union he 
reaffirmed his belief that “political 
democracy has not solved the so- 
cial problems and never will... 
The first scientific approach to the 
problem is the work of Marx... . 
Private ownership and control of 
the means of production and dis- 
tribution shown to be the foremost 
and most common cause of unso- 
elal acts, and social ownership and 
control of the means of production 
and distribution was proposed: as 


the step to eliminate most of the 


Charles Steinmetz Was 
A Friend of the USSR 


unsocial acts of present day, o- 
ciety.” Every lecture of Steinmetz 
contained his political philosophy. 
His remarks on electrical engineer- 
ing referred constantly to the need 
for cheap costs and better distribu- 
tion of electric power. 

The Bolshevik revolution thrilled 
Steinmetz and despite the disap- 
pointnitnts. of some of his Socialist 
Party colleagués he knew that “the 
socialistic commonwealth will be as 
different from the dreams of us 
socialists of today as every accom- 
plished progress has always been 
from the first crude idea of its orig- 
inators.” He had advocated in the 
United States the development of 
85 federally controlled supply of 


electrical energy for 


that the future of civilization de- 
pended.on the transmission of elec- 
trical power. The development of 
Goelro—the Government 
cation of ‘Russia plan, enunciated 
by Lenin really excited Steinmetz. 
In 1920 the Soviet Premier had 
said, “communism is the Soviet 
Power plus the electrification of the 
whole country, for without elec- 
trification progress in industry is 
impossible. And Stalin called Goel- 
“a masterly outline of a really 
unified and national economic plan. 
The real Marxist attempt in our 
time to place a truly real produc- 
tion base under the Soviet super- 
a structure of econorhically back - 
Steinmetz offered 
to help this project but the lack of 
official relations between the two 
countries prevented him from do- 
ing so. He became a consultant for 
the Soviet Government and a mem- 
der of the American Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Kuzbas Project to 


re, 


ward Russia.” 


develop ‘coal mining. 


sent him an inscribed photograph. 
He hung the picture on his labora- 
tory’ wall and “looked at it with 
. showed it proudly to 
unsympathetic visitors. Against all 
kinds of opposition he had remain-+ 
ed true to his Socialist faith. Here 


delight .. 


was proof of it.” 


he believed 
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FILM NEWS 


record - breaking 
Rosie O'Grady,” 20th Century-Fox 
musical starring Betty Grable, Rob- 
ert Young and Adolphe Menjou, 
will begin its third week at the 
Roxy Theatre Wednesday. 


“Sweet 


how national unity demands labor’s 
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4 
By Peter Ivy 
Article III 
In our second article we showed 


voice on the air. The airing of this 
yoice would guarantee labor’s ability 
to extend its unity contribution, In 
the main, denied democratic pur- 
chasing right to air time, labor has 
been hindered, from making this 
contribution, We asked the reasons. 
Any calm appraisal of reasons 
must lead to examination of the 
motives of those responsible for the 
inequitable ban upon labor. What 
then are the real issues involved 
here? We have not to look far or 
deep; the issues are not peculiarly 
of radio nature—rather, they are 
political in character. 

che struggle for labor’s right to 
air time is not confined to narrow 
lines. It is but part of the vast 
struggle for unity against the sin- 
ister home-front defeatists. Parti-. 
sans of labor, working for victory 
must not lose sight of this political 
truth. Those interests which op- 
pose a radio voice for labor are 
identically those which oppose all 
constructive, win-the-war measures 
Within labor or without. The 
securing of labor air tithe, like the 
securing of early victory, demands 
defeat of the defeatists. 
Examination of the National As- 
soclation of Broadcasters reveals 
that it is tyrannized by those identi- 
cal appeaser-defeatists who tyran- 
nize the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The latter organiza- 
tion's obstructionist approach to the 
war needs no amplification. Here 
is the real reason for the stifling of 
labor’s radio voice, for it is obvious 
to all just in what light the N.A.M. 
regards labor and its emergence as 
an important national victory voice. 
And with the forthcoming na- 
tional 1944 elections in mind, the 
defeatists have accelerated their 
drive to overthrow the Administra- 
tion. Labor is the most vigorous 
supporter of our Commander-in- 
Chief and his win-the-war policies, 
hence anything which contrives to 
smother such support, weakens the 
Administration of our President. 
The defeatists fear labor’s growing 
influence, and do not by any means 
under-estimate this influcence. 
Hence their opposition to providing 
labor with a radio means for reach- 
ing the people. Hence their ex- 
pensive newspaper ad campaigns 
aimed at convincing the public of 
radio’s “objectivity and imparti- 
ality.” 


How Labor Is Kept 
Off the Air 


Labor is denied air time by arbi- 
trary decree of the N.A.B. code. In 
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this self- written and self-author- 
ized code, it is stated that no broad - 
cast time shall be sold for contro- 
versial” issues. But it is not stated 
that air time need be given free for 
such purposes. A station or network, 
under the code, if it so capriciously 
wishes need neither sell nor give 
time to labor at all. Individual 
N.A.B..members, either acting on 
their own or by advice from the 
association, have Bourbonishly 
maintained that labor programs are 
“controversial.” 

We may esk: If labor programs 
are controversial, who finds them 
80 

Here is a recent sample of a 
“controversial” labor program, 4 
recorded “spot” announcement for 
which the UAW-CIO So to buy 
time: 


cars grinding to a halt. 
COP: “Hey, Bud, whatcha tryin’ to 
do—wreck this town? Go on! 


INNOUNCER: “Yes—and roll back 
PRICES to safety, too! Roll 
them back to May, 1942—when 
your wages were frozen by gov- 
ernment order! 
your Congressman today!” 

Local radio stations of high watt- 

age turn down this announcement, 
while others vacillated. Subse- 
quently, the NAB. notified the 
vacillators that it considered the 
spot “controversial,” and they too 
declined to -sell broadcast time. 

Also this spring, the N.A.B. fur- 

ther amended its code so as to pro- 
hibit solicitation of membership in 
organizations, with the sole excep- 
tion of mutual insyrance companies. 
Since labor organizations con- 
stantly seek to extend their mem- 
bership benefits to the 
the code effectively 
most vital activity, 
Another arbi 


gram balance,” which gives broad- 
casters authority to do as they see 
fit for technical reasons. 

Then, as a negative sort of arbi- 
trariness regarding labor’s import- 
ance we have the spectacle of 
“goodwill” or “institutional” adver- 
tising carried to extravagant pro- 
portions by business organizations 
which propagandize their role in 
war production while omitting men- 
tion of labor’s contribution. This 
attitude is arbitrary because it does 
deliberately omit this contribution. 

Very often such programs go 
farther. They feature eloquent ser- 
mons on the “fifth freedom” or 
more bluntly, “freedom of enter- 
prise —a convenient verbal satchel) 
for much anti-labor viciousness. 


SOUND: Policeman's whistle with 


Roll it back to the safety line!” 5 


How? Write 


0 t Philip } 
to the American people. 


y in one of his all too rare broadcasts 
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Witness “This Nation at War,” pre- 
sented weekly for half-an-hour 
over the Blue Network by the 
N.M.M., to whom free air time is 
given by the Blue. This show not 
only is used to publicize the N. A. M., 
but also stridently blares about in- 
dustry’s war contribution without 
ever mentioning labor. It is as if 
there were no active labor force * 
our countrys 

A corollary to the sis is that 
even if all sponsors were friendly 
to labor, the mere fact that their 
commercial shows monopolize the 
choieest air times would effectively 
preclude labor from reaching any 
of the vast radio millions. In con- 
trast, Labor gets a meager aerial 
crumb thrown its way in “Labor for 
Victory,” joint AFL-CIO quarter- 
hour show, limited to an undesir- 
able listening hour on Sundays. 

The CIO, in the person of Len De 
Caux, national publicity director, 
combatted this N. A. B. arbitrari- 
ness by presenting a list of labor 
grievances concerning purchase of 
air time to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. James Fly, Chair 


man of the F.C., ove the 
recent sale of the or mabe 


limited powers, 


paid careful attention to Mr. De 
Caux’s protest. 

Mr. Fly stoutly fought, within his 
for labor’s demo- 


ported, for his stand. But unfortu- 
nately, as F.C. C. is now constructed, 
its powers are severely confined to 
supervision of mainly technical 
character. 
machinery through which labor, or 
any other interested force, can do 
more than inquire into a network 
or station ownership’s future poli- 
cies at the time of transfer of a 
license or renewal of license. (And 
at the moment, the defeatist Sen- 
ator Wheeler has a bill pending 
which would even more drastically 
limit the F.C. C.s present inconclu- 
sive powers.) 
A Win-the-War 
Question 
Having seen the workings of the 
arbitrary N.A.B. code, and aware of 
the real political motivations father 
„to these restrictions, the following 


questions leap up for consideration; 
The N.AB. code is nothing ‘more 


The 


re is no present 
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Tortured Hero Remained Silent 


MOSCOW—ICN).—An exploit of 
Sergeant Mikhail Bakalov, born in 
1920 in the Zhitomir region, re- 
ceived special mention in an Order 
cf the Day to the Soviet troops of 
the Southern Front. The Pravda 
correspondent M. Shur, in an ar- 
ticle about Bakalov, writes: 

The mortar crew in which Baka- 
lov was gunlayer was engaged in 
a battle to repel a German coun- 
terattack. The Germans opened 
fire from all tyes of guns. The 
Guardsmen, bleeding profusely, de- 
fended their positions up to the 
last. 
One after another the men 
dropped until Bakalov found him- 
self alone. Just as he was get 

, |ready to repel the next German at- 
tack with a grenade he was en- 


taken prisoner. The scene that en- 


icircled. The wounded sergeant was 


A German officer demanded that 
Bakalov give the number of his 
regiment: But the sergeant re- 
mained ‘silent. The officer there- 
upon grabbed the hand of the 
prisoner. placed it on a wheel and 
slashed off his fingers with a dag- 
ger. After this he again demanded 
the number of the regiment. 

Bakaloy continued to remain 
silent, and overcoming his pain he 
calmly looked into the face of his 
executioner. The officer, infuriated 
at the calmness of the 
warrior, slashed off several fingers 
from the other hand. And still the 
Guardsman remained silent. 
| Two German tommygunners, on 
a sign from the officer, 


saat conte the sergeant’s mouth, 
pulled out his tongue which the 
officer, swearing, cut off with his 


dagger. 
Just then the Soviet subdivisions 


Russian | 


grabbed) 
by the head and a third 


linitiating and establishing formal 


tribution by Israel 


movement for international labor 


attackéd the Germans. Capturing 
the position they picked. up the 
mutilated Bakalov and the wound- 
ed Red Armyman Kovalev. Both of 
them are now in a field hospital 
undergoing treatment. 


Browder Writes 
For November 
‘Communist’ 


The November issue of The 
Communist promises a wealth of 
political articles on the present 
Stage of the war and problems of 
the home ‘and fighting fronts. Par- 
ticular attention is focused on the 
significance for America of two im- 
portant Soviet anniversaries. 

Earl Browder has written on the 
special meaning for today of the 
26th anniversary of Soviet power 
and the 10th anniversary of So- 
viet-Ametican relations. Illuminat- 
ing, too, in retrospect, is the ex- 
change of letters between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Kalinin 
of the USSR, and Maxim Litvinov, 


diplomatic relations and increasing 
friendship between the two great 
nations in. November, 1933. A con- 
Amter pays 
glowing tribute to our Soviet ally 
in reviewing “Twenty-Six Years of 
Struggie and Glory.” 

Highlighting the developments on 
the battle front are D. Z. Manuil- 
sky’s. article “The Glorious Vic- 
tories of the Red Army,” and Col. 
M. Tochenov’s analysis of “The 
Time Factor in Coalition War- 
fare.’ These are given added sig- 
nificance and urgency by an 
Izvestia editorial, “On the Eve of 
the Moscow Conference.” 

On the home front of the war, 
Rose Wortis discusses the growing 


unity; Roy Hudson appraises the 
work of the recently concluded 
Auto Workers’ Convention; George 
Morris has contributed a valuable 


_ 
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Music Review 
Hugo Kolberg in Violin 
Recital at Town Hall 


Hugo Kolberg, a violinist with an 
enviable European reputation, gave 
his flirst New York recital in Town 
Hall on Saturday evening October 
23. 

Despite a dull beginning, Mr. Kol- 
berg proved to be an intelligent, 
warm-hearted musician. He 
mastered the technique of his in- 
strument and can capture and re- 
create the style and meaning of 
music of varying moods and his- 
_jtorical periods. His tone sang with 
warmth and beauty and his virtu- 
osity was prodigious. Double-stops, | pera 
harmonies, pizzicati and fleeting 
passages delighted his audience. 

The program opened with the 
Bach -Partita No. 2 
editions as the fourth sonata). Mr. 
Kolberg while playing the Partita 
in the “authentic” syle seemed not 
to find himself until he reached the 
Chaconne. There was a lack of 
clarity in his phrasing — much 
beauty of polyphonic detail was lost 
and there was an absence of sub- 
tlety in his nuances. But he re- 
deemed himself in the Chaconne, 
which he played magnificently. Here 
was recreated the nobility, the ten- 
derness and the profound human- 
ity of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The Partita is one of six works 
for unaccompanied. violin, which 
Bach wrote while in the service of 
Prince Leopold of Cotten. The 
Prince did not have an organ at 
his court and therefore the accent 
was on chamber-music, which Bach 
was employed to write. 

The dances that make up this 
Partita stem from many countries 
and classes. The Allemande from 
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Mine Strike 
3 ORDERING government seizure of the 
mines, President Roosevelt took the only 
course open to him to protect the interests 
of a nation at war. 
In ordering the fourth mine strike, John 
L. Lewis has once more extended a helping 
hand to the Axis, and he did it at the very 
moment when the cables on the Moscow 
conference agreements were spelling out an 
early doom for Hitler. While Senators Rey- 
nolds and Wheeler, Lewis’ political friends, 
were mouthing their dissatisfaction because 
the last weapons were knocked out of Hit- 
ler’s hands, Lewis sought to knife the home 
nt. 
Once more the country can see who really 
feads labor. At Philadelphia, the CIO con- 
vention under President Philip ~Murray’s 
leadership, reaffirmed its unqualified no- 
strike pledge at a special order of business. 
The CIO fully recognizes that Hitler's doom 
is near, but it also recognizes that it will still 
take hard fighting and sacrifices to make 
that possible. It warned against com- 
placency. Lewis is scabbing upon that policy 
of labor, and is exploiting the grievances of 
_ the miners to accomplish his purpose. 
As we have stated many times, the miners 
dre justified in their dissatisfaction with the 
IB agreement. But this cannot serve as 
fen excuse for the strike. 
The reactionary bloc in Congress which 
even at this hour is preparing to fight the 
President's program for a roll-back in prices 
Hat he outlined in his food subsidy message 
Monday, is, like Lewis, responsible for the 
tuation; so are the profit-hungry employ- 
ers and so is the inflexible attitude of some 
/ @overnment officials and the War Labor 
But by striking and playing into the hands 
of labor’s enemies, the miners are jeopardiz- 
ig their own interests both as workers and 
„They should instead join the gen- 
ral stream of labor in a campaign to win 
® sound stabilization program, price roll- 
backs, democratic taxes and wage adjust- 
ments. Through a united effort, labor could 
“Win much without harming the war effort. 


‘Moscow and the Senate 


A LL sectors of patriotic America are unan- 
I imous in hailing the far-reaching unity 
ichieved in Moscow. The hearts of labor and 
ne people are lighter, and they turn to their 
war tasks with even greater vigor, for the 
fi-partite conference brings complete vic- 
ry nearer and shows that the way has 
een found to win the peace as well. 
Working together in a spirit of full co- 
yperation, the foreign ministers have agreed 
m the essentials of a policy which now can 
be accepted as the stated foreign policy of 
ur government and our people. 
No one can now say that our government 
~ fas no policy. What has been worked out 
in Moscow is as much the war and peace 
Polier of President Roosevelt, as it is of 
Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Church- 
i In the Pacts of Moscow, Roosevelt’s pol- 
' key—which is the expression of the basic 
national interest of our country and the 
po will of the people — has grown in 
ure as it developed to meet the require- 
ents of the final phase of the war. 
‘Few have dared to attack the Moscow 
Clarations directly. Defeatist elements 
have spoken, such as Senators Wheeler 
1 and the Hearst press though 
nned by the blow, indicate that these 
oups will continue their struggle against 
ir nation’s policy of coalition warfare and 
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unity. They are once more raising the 
“Pacific First” cry and Soviet borders. But 
the extreme defeatist-isolationist wing has 
suffered a defeat from which they will not 
recover easily. j 

It now remains to establish the coalition 
policy so firmly as the cornerstone of our 
national existence, that no one will dare to 
challenge it. Already Senators Pepper, 
Lucas and others in the bipartisan group of 
Roosevelt Democrats and Willkie Republi- 
cans, which fought to strengthen the Con- 
nally resolution, are demanding that the 
Senate fully endorse the four-power declara- 
tion as its own expression of policy. 


Senator Connally, who greeted the Mos- 
cow conference decisions as fully in line with 
the intent of his resolution could hasten the 
adoption of the Pepper-Lucas proposal by 
giving it his support. In this way he would 
also help to smoke out those anti-coalition- 
ists who because of the general language of 
his resolution gave it their support in order 
to better hide their true position. 

The Senate owes it to the country to quick- 
ly endorse the Moscow declarations. which 
are the expressed foreign policy of our gov- 
ernment. Labor and the people expect the 
Senate to act and act quickly. 


Second Front 


HE full measure of the achievements of 

the Moscow Conference will be seen first 
of all in the field of battle. By achieving 
unity on the most immediate political ques- 
tions of the war and the peace, the tri- 
partite meeting contributed heavily to has- 
tening the end of the already protracted war. 
But the conference placed military questions 
foremost in its work. 0 


For the central problem which faced the 
foreign ministers is to shorten the war. In 
the official communique it was revealed that 
full discussion was held of the military de- 
cisions already taken and a basis was found 
for the “closest military cooperation in the 
future between the three countries.” 

Naturally, if any understanding was 
reached on the scope and the timing of the 
second front this was not revealed. But 
things are quite clear for everybody to see. 

The Nazi army is now suffering its most 
severe defeats on the Eastern Front. In its 
present tottering condition the German 


army cannot withstand for long, perhaps. 


not even for weeks or days, a full-scale two- 
front attack. If Hitler now has enbugh free- 
dom of action to transfer to the Soviet front 
divisions from Italy, France, Holland and 
Norway—as just reported—it is only be- 
cause the West still remains quiet. 

So favorable is the moment for the cross- 
Channel invasion, that it is amazing to find 
Major Fielding Eliot now arguing that the 
second front must wait until all the German 
reserves have been engaged. This is para- 
mount to saying that we must not attack 
until practically the wnole German army 
(not only its 200 divisions on the Soviet 
front) has been involved in fighting the Red 

In a rather surprising reversal of roles, 
the New York Times in its Monday editorial 
indirectly rejected Major Eliot’s position. It 
pointed to the extremely favorable military 


situation, now enhanced by the firmer unity 


on political questions achieved at Moscow, to 


urge that the war be brought. speedily to 


an end by opening the second front now. 

In fact, the immediate cross-Channel in- 
vasion will give very solid substance to the 
historie decisions of the Moscow Conference. 
The second front will mean the quick reali- 
zation of the war and peace plans already 
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TOWARD FREEDOM 


Warrens Sneak Attack 


OMPTROLLER GENERAL LINDSAY 
WARREN’S recent ruling against Ex- 
ecutive Order 9346 is a stab-in-the-back to 
the President, an effrontery to the Negro 


and other minority peoples, a threat to the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and a 
dangerous blow to the war effort of the nation. 
Labor, Negro and all other progressive organizations 
must act quickly for a reversal of 
this reactionary ruling. It must not 
be allowed to stand. 

Executive Order 9346 was issued 
by President Roosevelt last May, at 
the time when FEPC seemed about- 
to collapse under the dual blows of 
several resignations and WMC Chief 
McNutt’s indefinite postponement of 
hearings on employment discrimina- 
tion in the railroad industry, It sup- 
planted the original Executive Order 
8802, reorganized and strengthened the Fc, and 
broadened its jurisdiction to include, in addition to 
industries handling war contracts, labor unions oper- 
ating in such war industries, It gave a new lease 


on life to FEPC, under the newly appointed, and. 


now recently resigned, Father Haas. 


The very core of Executive Order 9346 was the 
requirement that all contracting agencies of the 
Federal Government include in war contracts the 
stipulation that there shall be no discrimination 
against an employee or applicant for employment on 
account of race, creed or national origin. This is, 
the provision singled out for the most recent attack 
on the anti-discrimination program of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 


Although the President’s Executive Order begins 
with the words: “It is hereby ordered as follows,” 
the Comptroller General saw fit to rule that the 
provision requiring anti-discrimination clauses in 
Federal war contracts was a “directive” and not an 
“order” and hence was not “mandatory.” The ruling 
was issued in the case of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, which refused to sign an agree- 
ment to furnish service to war agency officeg in 
Kansas City, Missouri, unless the anti-discrimination 
clause was omitted. 


Several circumstances suggest that the Comptrol- 
ler General’s ruling is an integral part of the defeat- 
ist‘ conspiracy to sabotage the war effort through 
the disruption of war production and civilian morale. 

In the first place, President Roosevelt knew 
nothing about the ruling in advance. Presumably he 
was as shocked as the rest of the country by his 
“reversal” at the hands of an administrative official. 

Second, Lindsay Warren, a former Congressman 


» 


By Doxey Wilkerson 


from North Carolina, whose record on race relations 
is none too good, is relatively free from executive 
reprisal or discipline. As Comptroller General, he has 
a 15-year appointment and is responsible only to 
Congress. His entrenched position makes him a 
“natural” for attack upon the President’s policies 
from within. The office has served this purpose before. 


Third, the ruling comes at the time that the 
nation eagerly awaits FEPC’s decision on employ- 
ment discrimination in the railroad industry, on 
which hotly-contested hearings were held several 
weeks ago. No move could be better calculated to 
knock the foundations from under the Fo before 
it has opportunity finally to test its strength against 
the traditional anti-Negro bars of the railroads and 
the unions with which they deal. 

Fourth, the ruling was handed down in a case 
involving one of the most reactionary and powerful 
monopolies of finance capital, the Bell Telephone 
System. | 

Finally, the ruling strikes at the very heart of 
the war manpower program, still the Number One 
home front problem of the war, and fundamental to 
the cause of victory. 

It is by no means far-fetched to infer that the 
defeatist enemies of the President’s win-the-war 
policies found in the Comptroller General a fellow- 
.reactionary quite willing to play ball, and so situated 
that he can do so with impunity. His outrageous 
ruling on Executive Order 9346 is a deliberate attack 
upon the war production and morale of the nation. 
It might well have been dictated in Berlin. 

Not only must this ruling be reversed; it can and 
will be reversed. It will fall before the imperative 
demands of total war-manpower mobilization, It will 
be defeated by the mounting indignation of the 
people's front for victory. . : 

The FEPC has appealed the Comptroller General's 
ruling to Attorney General Francis Biddle. Gifted 
though that gentleman is in handing down reac- 
tionary decisions, even he will not be able to go 
along with a ruling which so clearly negates the 
expressed wording of the President’s Executive Order 
and so directly sabotages the wartime interests of 
our nation. But the Attorney General may need 
some prodding. 

Let every labor and other progressive organization 
in the country wire President Roosevelt and Attorney 
General Biddle immediately, expressing full support 
of Executive Order 9346, and demanding prompt 
reversal of the defeatist ruling handed down by 
Comptroller General Warren. Let the win-the-war 
forces of America speak! 

This is not a fight for the Negro, Jewish and 
foreign-born citizens of our country. This is a fight 
for the survival and freedom of our nation. It is a 
fight which must—and shall—be won! 
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Dogs Howl While Men Fight 


to the Black Sea.” The dictator 


By Israel Amter 
2 


The decisions arrived at by the 
Moscow Conference are of world- 
wide importance. In solemn pact 
and joint declarations; the govern- 
ments of the United States, Soviet 
Union and Brit- gun 
ain have linked 
together the 
struggle against 
world fascism; for 
unconditional sur- 
render; and for 
building a post- 
war world of 
peace, 

Before the con- 
ference took place, 
and while it was 
in progress, reac- 
tionary and fasc- 
ist forces in all countries tried to 
minimize the importance of the 
conference, predicting on the other 
hand that it would be a failure. 
Today these forces are becoming 
more desperate, and will do every- 
thing in their power to confuse the 
American people and repeat in 
1943-4 what happened to Wilson's 
peace plan of 1919-0. If they 
should succeed, it would be a 100 
per cent victory for Hitler and 
Hitlerism. Therefore all patriotic 
win-the-war forces must gird them- 
selves, unite their ranks and take 
up the battle not only on the war 
front but particularly on the home 
front, 


We must face, expose and isolate 
these negotiated-peace forces —ex- 
pose them one by one mercilessly, 
in order to completely destroy their 
influence in the ranks of the 
American people, 


THE DOGS THAT HOWL 


These forces are of diverse char- 
acter and operate among different 
sections of the population, Up this 
alley go the forces of Frederick 
Libby, head of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War; A. 
J. Muste of the Fellowship of Re- 
construction; Norman Thomas, 
chairman of the so-called “World 
PostWar Council”; and other het- 


Israel Amter 
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But they howl, and we cannot 


but hear them, Our task is to stine 


them in the viciousness of their own 
proposals. 
WILD AND vicious 


Among these so-called “friends” 
of the Soviet Union is Alexander 
Kerensky, premier of Russia’s pro- 
visional government, which under 
pressure of the Russian people, had 
to make way for the Soviet Govern- 
ment on’ Nov. 7, 1917, Kerensky is 
of the type that, in spite of the 
fact that he previously was wild 
and vicious in his denunciation of 
the Soviet Union, now in the midst 
of the war, when such heroism as 
well as fighting ability and self- 


Sacrifice are being manifested by 


the armed forces and the people of 
the Soviet Union, must approach the 
question of the Soviet Union from 
a “different” angle. But the burden 
is, “The Soviet Union must give 
in.” 


It is quite natural also that such 
diatribes would appear in one of the 
most unprincipled Social Democratic 
organs, namely, the New Leader, In 
a full page article in that rag, on 
Oct. 16, 1943, Kerensky proposes his 
“solution” of the “dispute” between 
the Soviet Government and the Pol- 
ish government-in-exile. Quoth Mr. 
Kerensky: 

“The United Nations cannot take 
sides between the two (the Soviet 


Thus, a tribute to the weight of 
the Soviet Union, as well as a trib- 
ute to the Polish people. There is 
no doubt that the Polish people 
wanted to fight against Hitler, and 
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Pilsudski led the Polish Army 
against the Red Army and seized 
50,000 square miles of territory be- 
yond the lines established at Ver- 


sailles. This is the territory that 
the Red Army took back in Septem- 
ber 1939—took it back to the area 
of the Curzon Line, which was the 
line laid down by the League of 
Nations, but never established. 


After the invasion of the Soviet 
Union by Germany in June, 1941, 
an agreement was arrived at between 
the Soviet Government and Gen- 
eral Sikorski, who was then premier 
of the: Polish government-in-exile 
and wanted an understanding with 
the Soviet Government as against 
the will of the majority in the Pol- 
ish government-in-exile. Among 
other things. Sikorski came to, an 
agreement to recruit Polish troops 
in the Soviet Union (to quote Ker- 
ensky), “to fight beside the Red 
Army.” This army was recruited and 
equipped by the Soviet Government 
and led by its own officers. 

As soon as this Polish Army was 
ready, it was expected that it would 
fight “beside the Red Army.” But 
it did nothing of.the kind. On the 
contrary, the demand was made by 
the Polish government-in-exile that 
the army be sent to Iran to stand 
guard on the oll fields and frentiers. 


Did this show any desire on the 
part of the government-in-exile to 
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Change the 
World 


— MIKE GOLD <mcientinn 


60 keep company of that mystery league named 
“American Friends of the Nazi,” have 
been observed recently rushing like mad 


through the secret stinkholes of their un- 


derground. 4 
Things are not decaying right. There is a short - 


age of red herring. The gas has gone from Musso. 


And Munich is a memory, like dead skunk and old 

Huey Long. ; 

„ Oh, God, Oh, Montreal! What has become of 
7 Colonel Lindbergh and his in- 

vincible airplane armada of Nazis 

over Europe? 

For ach, can it be true that 
the Master Race is running fast, 
flicking its long slimy shuddering 
tail in fyll retreat? 

Can all be a ghastly dream? 

Hanson 


liberate and planned.” It was 
undertaken only “to shorten the lines“ as was “the 
most skillful retreat in the history of war.” 

But the Red Army double-crossed Gen. Baldwin, 
Or communications broke down, maybe. Or perhaps 
Timoshenko and Stalin failed to understand the 
beautiful art of typewriter strategy as practiced by 
journalist members of the “American Friends of 
Nazi Invincibility.” 


1 agreement reached by plenipotentiaries of 

England, America and Russia meeting recently at 
Moscow has been the last lusty nail driven into the 
coffin of the Municheer, . 

The International Cartel fought against the forg- 
ing of such a pact. The profiteers were already lay- 
ing powder for the Third World War, when the 
new Pact exploded in their ugly, greedy faces. Oh 
times! Oh manners! 

What matter how the wording or content of this 
agreement may go! 

Here is a first step, in any event, toward a world 
of peace and democracy! Let us set to work and 
make it stick. This agreement may save our children 
from death in a vast Cartel war in the next decade. 
It may yet abolish racial hatred, the anti-Negro and 
anti-Jewish pogroms of America. 

The Nazi thought he could split us one from the 
other in the United Nations. Then, though run- 
ning at the Dnieper, he could still win the war at 
Washington and London. 3 , 

But he was foiled! It is a great moment in his- 


tory. Our generation has crushed the Nazi moister. 


There will be peace for several decades—peace and 
progress. And after that if all the Hitlerites are 
dead, who can stop the coming of an universal 
brotherhood? 


After decades of anti-Soviet slander and malicious 


lying in free America, have we not yet learned the 
cost? b 
— — — 
Er American boy who dies on the battlefields 
of this war is part of the price we pay for our 
anti-Soviet blindness and red-baiting ignorance. 


The World War could have been prevented if the 
pact against the Nazis sought by Moscow ten years 
ago had been signed in London and Washington: 
But a vast campaign of red-baiting and atrocity 
lies was carried on by veritable hordes of Pritz Kuhns, 
Eugene Lyonses and their putrid like. The atmosphere 
became too poisonous for any such league against 
the rise of fascism. 


Today, America finds herself driven back to the 
realities. There is but one sure rock, and the pillars 
of the democratic world today are set upon it. It is 
the rock of this Moscow agreement. . 


Americans need to follow up and learn more about 
their allies, the Russian people. 

Let every liar and atrocity-monger who poisons 
our minds against Russia be driven out of public life 
like the enemy of the American people and ally of 
Hitlerism he is in all verity! 

And welcome to such gatherings as the Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship which commences this 
Nov. 6 in New York. 

It will discuss education and youth, Soviet trade 


unions, the treatment of minority nationalities in 


the Soviet Union, the care of women and children, 
We can learn of their solutions for such Ameri- 


come to each only in such truth and understanding, 


5 ‘ents Ago Today 


In the Daily Worker 
— 


NOVEMBER 3, 1938 
VIENNA.— Germany and Italy, sitting as a “court of 
arbitration” in the Ozechoslovakla- Hungarian 
frontier dispute, tonight ordered Czechoslovakia 
to surrender 4,634 square miles of territory with 
an estimated population of 850,000 to Hungary 
within eight days. 


Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
the Hungarians most of their claims. 


next year. 


Daily Worker 
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